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CAPUCHIN MANTLE AND HOOD—Back and Front. 
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IN-DOOR DRESS. BABY’S CAMBRIC SHIRT. 


CHILD'S FROCK. 
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WALKING DRESS. HATS, 












































WALKING-DRESS. BONNET. HAT. 
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HIGH"BODICE, WITH BASQUE. (SEE ALSO DIAGRAM.) 
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Composed and Arranged for the Piano-Forte. 


By Cilaritel, 


As published by SEP. WINNER, & SON, 1003 Spring Garden St., Philadelphia. 
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Wont you tell me why, Robin? Oh, wont you tell me why? 














3 The other night we danced, Robin, beneath the hawthorn-tree, 

I thouzht you’d surely come, Robin, if but to dance with me 3; 
But Allan asked me first, and so I joined the dance with him, 
But I was heavy-hearted, and my eyes with tears were dim, 
And, oh, how very grave you looked, as once we passed you by, 
Wont you tell me why, Robin? oh, wont you tell me why ? 
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HOW DELL FELL INTO LOVE. 


BY CARRIE 


“Come, girls! the dew is off the grass, let’s 
go and take a morning walk.” 

Ilats were donned in a moment, and away 
they went over the fields—Minnie and Sarah 
Hammond, and their school-mate, Dell Duval, 
who had come to spend the summer at their 
house. They stopped to rest at last, under a 
tree which stood near a high, stone-wall. 
«What a delightful place this is!’’ exclaimed 
Dell, as she threw herself upon the grass. “I 
should never tire of looking at those grand old 
hills, and that dear little lake in the village. 
There is a very handsome house on the oppe- 
site hill, only it is a deeper yellow than any 
house I ever saw before; the dark-brown biinds 
relieve it, though, and those tall trees at the 
back. Who lives there, Minnie?” 

‘“‘Tsaac Golden.” 

“But who is he, and what is he like? Do 
enlighten me?”’ 

“Oh! he is unlike any one you ever saw 
before—very eccentric, indeed; and he resides 
alone, or at least, with only an old housekeeper, 
and the men who work on the farm. He is a 
bachelor, of course.” 

“Old?” 

“Well, no; about thirty, I suppose.” 

“And the house is the old homestead, left 
him by his father?” 

“By no means. His father lives two or 
three miles from here, and Isaac is his oldest 
son. He bought the place a few years ago; 
and, although we never speak of it now, he 
expected to marry one of my older sisters when 
he purchased it. But Lew Holt came down 
from the city about that time, and Mary fell 
in love with him—so she broke the engage- 
ment with Isaac, and married Holt. Isaac 
has been quite bitter toward our family ever 
since. Not really revengeful, you know, but 
rather sarcastic.’’ 

“In what way?” 

Vou. LIX.—17 


D. BEEBE. 


> he came over to the house on some errand, and 
$ she said to him: ‘I’m going to name our house 
Rose Hill, we have so many roses; I think tlie 
name very appropriate, don’t you, Mr. Golden?’ 
‘Very, indeed,’ he replied. ‘But I don’t see 
the necessity for naming it at all, as your 
father is the only Mr. Hammond in the town. 
Don’t you suppose every one would know his 
place even if it wasn’t named?’ ‘Oh! yes.’ 
returned Mary; ‘but it sounds better to call 
it Rose Hill, I think.” ‘Upon my word!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘the neighborhood is looking up! 
Now I don’t wish to be behind the times, so I 
believe I'll name my own house. What 
you think would be suitable?’ Of course, she 
wouldn’t suggest anything after what had hap- 
pened, so said he, ‘I have it! Ill paint it 
yellow, and call it Sunflower; that will be very 
appropriate, too—for there are so many sun- 
flowers in the back garden.’ And hedid. Then 
he bought all the yellow flowers he could find, 
the homeliest ones he could get—I mean, great 
inarigolds, hollyhocks, and the like. We think 
the reason he did it, was because Mary couldn’t 
endure the sight of yellow.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed Dell. 
really like to see him.” 

«Your wish shall be gratified to-morrow, for 
> he will attend our picnic.” 

‘‘Upon my word, I mean to captivate him.” 

“‘That will be impossible, for he is a regular 

woman-hater.”’ 

“Oh! that makes no difference! Really, I 
have taken a fancy to Sunflower, for I never 
disliked yellow. I’ve a good will to become 
its mistress. What sort of a looking man is 

} Mr. Golden?” 

“Neither homely nor handsome. But it 
isn’t worth your while to become interested in 
him at all, for ll warrant he won’t notice you.” 

“Minnie, [’ll wager that opal ring of mine 
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HOW DELL 
against your blue and gold edition of Mrs. 
Browning, that Mr. Golden will ask me to be 
his wife before the summer is over.” 

‘Agreed. But you run a great risk, and the 
ring is the most valuable, too.” 

«*Never mind; I’d rather do without it than 
the poems, if I couldn't have but one.” 

“Come, girls,” said Sarah, ‘*we ought to go 
home, for we must make some preparations for 
the picnic to-morrow.” 

‘‘How many are going?” asked Dell. 

“Only a dozen of us, all near neighbors. 
We are to go down to the lake and take a row, 
and fish, too, perhaps, if the sun isn’t too bright. 
Then we'll ramble about for awhile, and finally 
spread a table-cloth upon the grass, and take 
our lunch quietly.” 

They now rose, and walked home. And 
Isaac Golden, who had come out to see how 
the grass was growing in the ‘south meadow,” 
got up from his seat on the opposite side of the 
stone-wall which divided his farm from Mr. 
Hammond’s, and watched the girls as they 
walked over the hill, an amused smile lighting 
his face. He had seated himself in the shade 
of the wall to rest for a few moments, and 
directly after the girls came to the tree on the 
other side. He could not leave without being 
discovered, and as he did not care to meet them, 
he kept his seat, thinking they would only re- 
mainamoment. After his name was mentioned, 
he could not go without leading to confusion on 
both sides; so he remained, and, of course, 
heard every word that passed. 

*Pshaw!” exclaimed ‘he, “I wish I had gone 
about my business in the first place; they 
served me right for being so mean as to play 
eves-dropper. I’m sorry I heard their non- 
sense. 


That Miss Duval has a cheery laugh 
and voice, and a trim figure, too; there’s really 
no telling what might have happened, if I 


hadn’t heard her wager; but now ” He left 
the sentence unfinished, and walked slowly 
toward home. 

Next day the party set out quite early for 
the lake, Will Hammond and Peter, the farm- 
hand, carry some fishing-poles, and pails of 
provisions. A sail was proposed soon after 
the lake was reached. Mr. Golden offered 
Dell a seat in his pretty little boat, which she 
accepted, much to Will Hammond’s disgust. 
It was just the day for a pleasant row, for the 
sky was slightly overcast, and Dell enjoyed it 
exceedingly, thinking that Mr. Golden was a 
very agreeable companion. He certainly con- 
versed well, though he did not stoop to talk 
nonsense. But he guided the boat according 
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INTO LOVE 





to her fancy, and rowed into a little nook to 
gather water-lilies for her, repeating the well 
known lines: 

“Oh, come to the river's rim! come with us there, 

For the white water-lily is wondrous fair, 

With her large, broad leaves, on the stream afloat, 

Each one a capacious fairy-boat. 

The swan among flowers! Low stately ride 

Her snow-white leaves on the glittering tide!’ ” 

And the dragon-tly galiantly stays to sip 

A kiss of dew from her goblet’s lip. 

This was very pleasant; for Mr. Golden 
seemed quite sincere in all he did and said. 
The whole party landed at last, and proceeded 
to spread out their luncheon. A fire was built, 
and coffee made in a covered tin-pail, and the 
biscuits, cold chicken, hard-boiled eggs, pickles, 
and a variety of other edibles were brought out. 

After the lunch, Dell, in a spirit of coquetry, 
proposed to one of the girls to take a walk. 
She had hoped that Mr. Golden would offer to 
accompany them. But he gave no hint to that 
effect, even though he caught a half-appealing, 
half-saucy look from Dell’s eyes: on the con- 
trary, he said, very coolly: ‘*Well, since the 
girls wish to have a confidential chat, let us 
men go off and smoke a segar together.” 

Dell was more provoked than she had been, 
for many a day. ‘The stupid fellow,” she 
said, as she walked off with Minnie, ‘‘will he 
never learn manners? I declare he's a regular 
boor.”’ 

“l’m afraid you'll lose your wager, Dell,” 
was the answer. ‘He is as callous, you see, 
as arhinoceros. He fall in love, forsooth!” 

The girls wandered off along the shore of 
the lake, prolonging their walk to quite a dis- 
tance. They came, at last, to that part of the 
shore, near which grew the water-lilies. Dell 
paused here. 

‘‘How I wish I could get some more of those 
lilies,’ she cried. ‘If 1 could, I’d gather them, 
and then take them back, and pretend they 
were finer than the ones Mr. Golden picked 
this morning. Wouldn’t it serve him right?” 

‘Oh! how can you, Dell,” cried Minnie. “I 
do believe you're a born coquette, however.” 

Dell, meantime, in her eagerness, had ap- 
proached nearer to the edge of the lake than 
was safe, and just as Minnie spoke, the edge of 
the bank, which was rather loose soil, gave 
way beneath her, and she was precipitated into 
the water. 

The girls screamed, and ran to and fro, and 
wrung their hands, but could do nothing. 
“She is drowning! She is drowning!’ cried 
Minnie and Sarah, both in one breath. ‘Oh! 
will no one come to her help?” 

Some one was coming. A rapid footstep was 
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heard, a rush through the tangled under- 
growth, and then a man’s form shot downward 
from the bank and plunged into the water. It 
was Mr. Golden, who, in another moment had 
caught Dell in his arms, and was struggling 
with her to the shore. 

Fortunately, the water was not very deep at 
that point. Dell owed her life, partly to this, 
and partly to the buoyancy of her clothes; for, 
if it had been otherwise, she must have sunk 
before Mr. Golden came up. 

“It was a mere trifle; I happened, luckily, 
to hear your cries: anybody could have done 
the same,” said Mr. Golden, in reply to Minnie’s 
and Sarah's thanks, and Dell’s look of grati- 
tude. ‘But now you must hurry home, and 
Miss Duval had really better walk, if she can, 
for if she rides, she’ll be sure to catch cold,” 
he added, in the most matter-of-fact way. 

Fortunate, it was, that Mr. Golden had been 
near, as he well said. Unfortunately, in one 
respect, he had been too near, for he had only 
been separated from the girls by a screen of 
Ife had no idea that Dell and her 
friends would walk so far, and had sauntered 
off, leaving the other young men near the scene 
of the picnic, for a solitary stroll. When he 
found that he had become unconsciously an 
eves-dropper, and for the second time, he was 
compelled to wait a few moments, lest his near 
propinquity should be suspected. The interval 
seemed much longer to the girls, and especially 


underwood. 


to Dell, tian it really was, however. 

Poor Dell! This adventure heaped coals of 
fire on her head. She was really a noble girl at 
heart, and was heartily ashamed of her wager. 
She was of an imaginative character, more- 
over, and magnified the service Mr. Golden had 
rendered toher. As she lay in bed, that night, 
tears rose to her eyes. She was beginning to 
be in love with the man she had despised, and 
whom she had intended for a victim. 

But if she had even had a chance of entrap- 
ping M1. Goluen, that chance, though she knew 
it not as yet, was not advanced by that day’s 
events. Her ‘ preserver,” as Minnie and Sarah 
called him, took matters very coolly. Instead of 
falling into the part of a lover, as romancists 
make gentlemen do under similar cireum- 
stances, he went on with the acquaintance, 
after this, like the most indifferent, the most 
practiced male flirt. He seemed, also, to have 
lost his shyness. He came often to the Ham- 
monds’, and once, on his birthday, had the 
whole party to his house, for tea. Had he 
been planning to make Dell more in love with 
him than ever, he could not have acted more 





skillfully. As his indifference became more 
evident, her anxiety and distress increased. 
For once coquetry was punished. Poor Deli! 

The summer passed. The day for Dell's de- 
parture drew near. One morning she went out 
to take her last ride on horseback. The girls 
were busy and could not accompany her, so, 
donning a dark-blue riding-habit, and a most 
becoming hat, she started alone. She rode 
slowly for some distance, and at last deter- 
mined to pass Sunflower on her way home, ‘for 
a last look,”* as she said: it was foolish, but she 
could not help it. When she reached the place 
it was noon, and the workmen were at the well, 
taking a drink, and resting before dinner. Mr. 
Golden saluted Dell politely, and invited her 
to stop and rest fora few moments. She de- 
clined, but rode up and asked for a drink. 

He brought it, and said, ‘your horse is 
thirsty, too.’’ 

“Give him a drink, then, poor fellow!” 

“He ought to rest awhile first, as the day is 
so warm. Do, please, come in and take dinner, 
Miss Duval; that is, if you are not afraid of 
our plain fare.’’ 

So Dell, obeying the impulse of the moment, 
accepted, and he assisted her to alight. She 
was already a favorite with the housekeeper. 
Proceeding at once to the kitchen, she asked 
for some water to bathe her hands and face, 
and made herself agreeable to that high func- 
tionary. Dinner was just ready, so, removing 
her hat and gauntlets, she took her place at 
the table, opposite Mr. Golden. The principal 


dish consisted of succertash, cooked with young 
potatoes and salt pork, and at the close of the 
meal a famous blackberry-pudding was served. 
Dell, being quite hungry, ate heartily, to the 
housekeeper’s delight. 

Afterward, Mr. Golden invited her into the 
garden to see the flowers. 


Dell laughed when 
she saw them, but the view of the surrounding 
country was very fine, and she praised it to Mr. 
Golden’s content. Thenshe said she must go at 
once, for the girls would be uneasy about her. 

“I must bid you good-by,” she said, as her 
host placed her upon her horse, ‘“‘for I am to 
go home to-morrow.” 

«So soon!’’ he exclaimed, quickly. 

“Yes, and I may not see you again. 
by.” 

“‘Good-by,”’ he returned, taking her hand. 
“Always wear blue riding-habits, and smok- 
ing-caps with feathers on them, for they are 
very becoming.” 

blushing rosily, she rode away. ‘‘Smoking- 
caps, indeed!” she exclaimed. ‘Well, I’ve lost 


Good- 
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my wager; and more, too,” she added, with a 
sigh; **but no one shall know of it.” 

Toward evening she sat under an apple-tree, 
in the corner of the garden, thinking of her 
folly, and the tears rose tohereyes. Suddenly 


8.e heard footsteps approaching, and in a mo- } 


ment Mr. Golden stood beside her. 


Strange to say, he seemed nervous and ex- } 


cited. 
She rose, in embarrassment, the result of 


her recent mood, and to cover her confusion, } 


invited him to go into the house. 
“Stay, please,” he said, gently detaining 
her. “I’ve something I wish to tell you.’? And 


he wentonrapidly. ‘I love you, Deil, earnestly § 
Won’t you take pity on me and 
accept me for your husband?” 

Startled by this abrupt declaration, Dell’s 
face grew red, and then white, and, finally, she 


and sincerely. 


burst into tears. ‘* You wouldn't care for me 
if you knew how I had talked about you,” she 
said, at last. 

“I don’t believe you said anything very 
dreadful,” he replied, with a smile, as he drew 
her to him. ‘Tell me about it.” 

After much persuasion, she told him of the 
wager she had made with Minnie. 

“fs that all?’ he replied, coolly. “I know 
it already, for I heard you.”? She looked upin 


5 surprise, and he added, ‘I sat on the other side 
} of the wall.” 
; At this she dried her eyes, and, true to her 
, character, even in that blissful moment, boxed 
‘ his ears. 
“<I tliink I am entitled to the ring,”’ he said. 
: *¢ Won't you give it to me, please?” 
Yes,” she replied; ‘‘though I don’t like to 

’ see gentlemen wear rings.” 

“Nor I;” and he slipped it on his watch- 
chain. 

Minnie spied the ring at once, when they 
entered the house, a few moments afterward. 
She began laughing. 


“You don’t say P 

Dell blushed. 

**We do, indeed,” said Mr. Golden, smiling, 
as he took Dell’s hand in his own. “Allow 
me, Miss Minnie, to present to you the future 
} mistress of Sunflower.” 

Bat to this day, he has never told Dell that 
he overheard her, the day she fell into the lake, 

What he does say is, 

*“T loved you in spite of myself. 
help loving you. 
[ wouldn't love you—but it was of no use; fate 
was too much for me.”’ 

«And my falling into the lake,” retorts Dell. 

“No! Your falling in love,” saucily answers 


he. 


T couldn't 
I resolved, again and again, 





THE EVENING STARS OF 1870 
BY ELIZA 


Come, brothers, sing the song agzin 
Ye sang o'er Eden's flowery plain, 
When first the Earth in beauty grew 
Beneath the forming haud ye knew. 


Come, say who binds each influence sweet, 
Where the fair sister Pleiads meet? 

Aud who can loose the starry bands 

Of vid Uriun where he stands? 


Whose tiat doth Mazzaroth bring, 
Tn his own season, brothers, sing; 
And who Arcturas’ sens doth guide, 
With all the starry hosts beside? 


Arcturus now from Arctic height, 

Whence streams the giimmering Northern light, 
Sees rising from the Southern wave 

The sign he once to Leo gave. 


And Regulus, o’er Atlas’ brow, 

Gleams through the purple gleaming nuw 
To where the Southern cross haugs o'er 
The Southern ocean’s rocky shore. 


And Andromeda, Cassiopea’s heir, 
May wreaths about her golden hair, 
The triple crown Queen Virgo flings 
To every muse the season brings. 


TO THE 


BETH 


EVENING STARS OF 1871. 
BOUTON. 


From old Boreas’ icy car 

Now flows the wintry blast afar, 
While fierce Bootes, round and round, 
Pursues the Bear with eager hound. 


Come, Burneo, bring your banner blue, 
And, Spica, say what Nemo know, 
And hold aloft the purple sign, 


That crowned King David's royal line, 


Come, every sun that shines by night, 
And from each far meridian height, 
Show by the signs ye kuew of old, 
Where Zoroaster’s sons were sold, 


And tell to all of Judah's line 

That Sheba’s sapphire stars still shine; 
And that the harps on willows hung, 
Again on Judah's heights are strung. 


And, Sirius, bring thy ruby light, 
That gleams upon the crest of night, 
And let the bright, convergent rays 
Show where Asturia’s diamonds blaze. 


In vain! The Heavenly hosts still sing 
Their matin song, and ceaseless bring, 
Tribute of praise to Him who leads 





Their hosts—but who its meauing heeds! 
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CE LEFT. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 207. 


PART ff. 

Brerore two weeks were over, the numerous 
guests who came and went at Beechclyffe, de- 
cided that the end would result in Juliet Min- 
turn’s carrying off the man who had been a 
fine matrimonial prize for several seasons back. 

People who had money, and were not inter- 
ested observers, either from being ‘‘in the 
market’? themselves, or possessing youthful 
charges they wished to marry off, decided that 
it was a fair match, as the lady was supposed 
to have money, too; but the young women who 
desired to wed opera-boxes, and carriages, and 
diamonds, and position, and young men who 
were in the same predicament, thought it a 
great shame, and doubted if the affair would 
ever come to anything. 

After that Saturday night, there was no 
further confidence on the subject between the 
sisters-in-law. Miss Minturn would sometimes 
talk of Clancy Darral in the retiracy of their 
dressing-room, but it invariably happened that 
Janet was in one of her bored movds on those 
occasions, and as politely indifferent as if she 
agreed with the young people in supposing that 
neither her relative or the gentleman were any- 
thing more to each other than ordinary ac- 
quaintances. 

Indeed, after a time, Darral’s name ceased 
to be mentioned between them, for one night 
Miss Minturn spoke of him when Janet was 
not possessed of her usual stock of patience 
and composure. She and Darral, as sometimes 
happened, had been on very amiable terms 
that day, and managed to quarrel politely on 
some subject before the evening was over, and 
he said biting things in a civil sort of way, 
and Janet posed with much dignity. It did seem 
very malapropos for Miss Minturn to interrupt 
a discussion about some new dresses after they 
got up stairs, by saying, in her abrupt fashion, 

“Now, frankly, what do you think of Mr. 
Darral, Janet?” 

The pretty widow’s ears were still tingling 
with the recollection of divers sharp speeches, 
which she had appeared to disregard, and 
Miss Minturn’s question was not to be borne. 

‘“‘Think?”’ exclaimed Janet, with more energy 


$ than she often displayed now-a-days. ‘Why I 
think that he is, without exception, the rudest 
$ man I ever met.” 

‘‘Indeed!” retorted Miss Minturn, and gave 
her a very acid smile. ‘‘Then, my dear, we’ll 
not speak of him any more, because I fcresee 
that we might quarrel.” 

‘Nothing could please me better,” queth 
Janet. 

“Than to quarrel?” asked Miss Minturn, 
} sweetly. 

‘“‘No. Why should we begin now? 
talk of that man.” 

«‘Oh!’’ said Miss Minturn, and commenced, 
after an improper habit of hers, to whistle as 
softly as an oriole. 


Not to 


«The queen has spoken,” 
she added, as she brought her melody to a con- 
clusion; ‘I skal! not forget again.” 

Janet was in too stately a frame of mind 
to pursue a subject so unworthy of attention, 
but somehow it occurred to her, for the first 
$time, that Miss Minturn’s weakness for whist- 
ling was objectionable. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘‘You'll do that some time before people,” 
said she, ‘and shock them dreadfully.” 

‘‘T think I should rather like that,’’ replied 
her sister. ‘But I wonder you never told me 


’ before the habit became fixed.” 


‘‘Non-interference is our golden law,” said 
Janet, stiffly. 


“T think the gilding has not worn off; so 
$ we'll still hold fast to it, my dear,” answered 
Miss Minturn; but the tone was too elaborately 
} sweet, and the affectionate epithet had the 
ominous sound it often does have among re- 
latives. 


That was as near a disagreement as the two 
sensible women ever got; so now Janet said 
good-night, and retired to her solitary nest, 

;and Miss Minturn whistled no more that night, 

} but sat for a good while by her dressing-table, 
leaning her head on her hands, and thinking 
so seriously, that two deep lines showed them- 
selves between her eyes, and made her look 

; keener than a hawk. 

; As not one of their present friends knew of the 
engagement which had once existed betweén 
them, Darral and the widow were never an- 
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noyed by curiosity to discover how they treated 
each other, which was a comfort anybody must 
admit who has ever gone through the purgatory 
of meeting an old flame, and knowing that the 
people present are looking with eyes as sharp 
as gimlets to see how the encounter passes off. 

Darral relinquished his idea of leaving the 
house; Mrs. Ashmore should not have the satis- 
faction of thinking that she had driven him 
trom the field; she was nothing to him any more 
than any other frivolous butterfly was, and a 
quantity of other wise sayings and resolutions. 
Still it was odd that they could not maintain 
the terms ordinary acquaintance do; either 
they preserved an armed neutrality, or they 
differed more sharply than well-bred strangers 
are in the habit of doing; and the worst of it 
was, Darral felt that the earnestness was all 


on his side. The widow appeared quite willing 


to be let alone; and every night in his room 
Darral made a fresh vow, and before the next 
day was over invariably broke it. 

But the flirtation with Miss Minturn went 
on, until at last Darral began to ask himself, 
rather seriously, whither it was leading him, 
and smoked a good many pipes of meditation 
over it. He 
would have been quite ready to fall in love 
with her, and several times fancied that he 
was on the verge of it. He did not stop to con- 
sider that he never felt so much inclined to 
plunge into the insanity as after a quarrel with 
Janet Ashmore. 

He knew what people were saying; he knew 
that the flirtation appeared a great deal more 


The girl interested him greatly. 


serious than it really was, for when he reviewed 
the events of the past fortnight, he discovered 
that in reality the terms on which he stood 
with the young lady were more like downright 


honest friendship than love-making. Cer- 


tainly, before people, she had no hesitation , 


in allowing him to be as devoted as he pleased; 
but very often, if he attempted the same strain 
of talk when they were alone, she would say, 
with delightful coolness, 

“Save that for auditors—I want to scold just 
now.” 

And, indeed, she did scold him frequently, 
and very soundly. She rated him for his 
cynical opinions, and declared they sounded 
youthful and weak. 

“Only very young men, or very shallow 
ones, are misanthropic,” said she; ‘‘and you 
ure neither—so don’t act as if you were.” 

It was pleasant enough to receive her re- 
proofs, especially as her wonderful eyes, Darral 
thought, often expressed a language greatly 











at variance with her words. Did she care for 
him was a question he began to ask in his 
nightly meditations. 
given to thinking women fell in love with him; 
but he would have been glad to find himself 
going mad over her; and he thought that, if 
certain she was kindly disposed, he should be 
able todo so. But Juliet Minturn had been a 
puzzle always to everybody; and though Darral 
owned a good faculty for deciphering character, 
she was as much an enigma to him as to other 
people. 

So the days went on, until they had been 
almost three weeks at Beechelyffe. Miss Min- 
turn was obliged to go up to town, to spend 
two or three days with some Southern relatives 
who were starting for Europe; but as Janet 
Ashmore had never met them, she was relieved 
from the necessity of accompanying her. Miss 
Minturn started unexpectedly, and Darral was 
out with his gun, so that he did not hear of 
her departure until dinner-time. 

‘“‘Has he crape on his arm?” asked Guy 
Sutherland, as Clancy took his seat at table. 

Then Agnes told him what had happened, 
and the bachelor cousins made awkward jests, 
of which Janet Ashmore took no notice, and 
seemed not in the slightest degree concerned 
how he might receive her sister in-law’s ab- 
sence, so that Darral rather snubbed the bache- 
lors, in their innocent flow of spirits, and caused 


He was not mean, not 


them to wonder among themselves what Guy 
found in the fellow to like; and did he think 
the house was his, and were they to be put 
upon, and other murmurs, which nobody heard, 
or would have heeded if they had. 

The next morning they had an incident. 
Sutherland and Darral were thrown out of a 
trotting-wagon, by the unexpected defaleation 
of a wheel, while they were under high speed. 
Guy escaped with only a few bruises, but 
Darral’s shoulder was badly hurt, dislocated, 
they thought at first, though that proved a 
mistake—a few days would set it right. He 
had to remain in the house, though, and let 
Agnes pet him, which she was ready enough 
to do when she could not have Guy; and just 
at this season he was too busy with the birds 
to be much at leisure. 

Darral was at first somewhat indignant, be- 
cause Janet Ashmore changed in her manner 
toward him during the days he was forced to 
remain idle in-doors. She would be good- 
natured, regardless of his cynicism and dis- 
agreable speeches; and Darral resented it as 
a liberty under the circumstances. 

“It’s like her feminine impertinence to pity 
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me,” thought he. ‘I’d rather have had my 
neck broken outright than be pitied by her. 
Just like women! They’ll smash a man’s heart 
without scruple, but if he hurts his finger, they 
cun’t be sweet enough until it gets well—per- 
haps afraid their victim will escape by a wound 
not of their inflicting. But I shall never be 
the same woman’s victim twice—Mrs. Ashmore 
muy be certain of that.” 

He was a little ashamed of the egotism of the 
thought, and, in his own mind, exonerated the 
widow from wishing to make him such, though 
he did not word the confession in a way that 
was complimentary to himself or her. 

“Catching the same pigeon twice would have 
no interest for her; she hasn’t even sentiment 
enough to retain any recollection of those 
days.” 

He was lying on a sofa in the library, and 
as he muttered to himself, he punched the un- 
offending pillows, and Janet Ashmore came in 
and saw him do it. 

«Let me arrange them for you,” she said. 

“Thanks,” returned he; “but I was only 
lying down from sheer laziness.” 

Up he got, and was properly punished for the 
falsehood by asharptwinge of his lame shoulder, 
which caused him to frown like an angry ogre. 

“If you will not make yourself comfortable, 
I shall go away,” she continued; ‘‘and Mrs. 
Satherland asked me to come and sit with 
you.” 

‘She promised to read to me,” said Darral, 


in the injured tone a man always assumes when $ 


suffering physically. 

“Guy wanted her to drive over to their 
aunt's,” the widow explained. 

“Guy is getting to be selfishness incarnate,’’ 
grumbled Darral. 

Mrs. Ashmore laughed, as one miight at a 
child. 

‘‘His poor old aunt is quite ill—Mrs. Thomas, 
you know.” 

‘*Then Agnes will scream herself hoarse as 
& crow, trying to talk to her, for the old cat is 
deaf as a post,’’ continued Darral, in the tone 
of a man whose annoyances were more than 
could be borne. 

‘IT havn’t been talking to any deaf cat, and 
am not hoarse, so I w.ll read to you in her 
stead, if you like,’’ Janet said. 

“Oh, thank you!” returned Darral, obliged 
to lie back on the sofa again, because his 
shoulder felt as if some malicious demon was 
digging both his claws into it. ‘You are very 
kind, I am sure; but I couldn’t think of troub: 
ling you.” 


“I dare say I should not have offered if it 
would be a trouble,” said Janet, still laughing. 

“IT could not deprive you of more lively 
society, and the other people would never for- 
give me,” said Darral, trying to be very dig- 
nified, and behaving like a spoiled boy. 

“There is nobody in the house to-day but 
the bachelor cousins, and they are all out 
shooting, as an Irishman would say,” replied 
Janet, still perfectly amiable. ‘But I will 
not worry you with my efforts to play Miss 
Nightingale; perhaps, if you can sleep, your 
shoulder will feel better.” 

She turned to leave the room, and though 
an instant before Darral had been wishing her 
anywhere else, he could not bear to have her 
forsake him. 

‘“‘Are you going?” asked he, more injured 
than ever. ‘I can’t sleepy, and I’ve been alone 
all the morning.” 

“Very well,” said Janet, ‘ask me prettily 
to stay, and I will.” 

«Please stay—I'll be so good,”’ said Darral; 
and they both laughed, and it seemed to break 
the ice between them as nothing had before 
done. 

«‘What shall I read?” asked Janet. ‘Here’s 
5 new story of Miss Thackeray’s—will that 
; do?” 
‘‘Admirably,” said Darral; ‘cand, indeed, 
sick or well, I don’t know of anybody’s stories 
that could do better in every sense.” 

Darral lounged on the sofa, and looked very 

handsome and interesting, and Janet Ashmore 





seated herself near him, and began to read. 

Clancy thought he was listening to the 
romance, but he was only watching her, and 
drinking in her delicious voice; such a pecu- 
liar voice, with an odd sort of chord in it that 
{made it pathetic or harsh, according to her 
? mood, occasionally with a trick of sounding as 
if it had tears in it, as Frency people say. 

She looked very lovely as she sat there. 
¢ She had on a gown of pale-green India silk, 
swith little hangings of delicate lace at the 
‘ neck and wrists, like sea-foam; and she seemed 
$so fair and unearthly, that Darral got to think- 
} ing about nymphs, and other unreal creatures, 
‘ with which no common-sense man would trouble 
} his brain for an instant. 

; She read the little story through, and glanced 
Sup to see if he was tired. 





; ‘Is that all?” he asked, regretfully. 

‘One does wish it were longer,’ she said; 
“it’s a gem.” 
? Bat Darral only r-gretted losing the sound 
of her voice as it lingered over the musical 
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periods. I do believe he could not have given 
the slightest outline of the plot; and that’s the 
way poor story writers are treated in this 
world, and I am informed that certain good 
people are positive they will fare still worse in 
the next. 

They spent the whole morning in that quiet 
room and did not quarrel, though when Darral 
was alone once more he wondered how it hap- 
pened, and was angry with the widow for pity- 
ing his misfortune, and vexed with himself 
for having been cheated into transitory good 
humor. But his vexation did not prevent the 
next morning being a repetition of the “golden 
peace,” and by the time it was over, Darral 
ceased to think. 

All his wisdom and experience, his cynicism 
and the rest, had failed to rid him of the im- 
pulsiveness and excitability which he always 
tried to believe were gone out with his first 
youth, and the old love had always lain much 
closer to his heart, under its burden of bitter- 
ness and wrath, than he knew. 

Miss Minturn remained away almost a week. 
To her ineffable disgust, she wrote Janet, in a 
very witty letter, in which she reviled relations 
in divers amusing phrases, and wished herself 
an ostrich in the desert at least. If she meant to 
establish her empire over Clancy Darral, it was 
unfortunate for the young lady that fate and 
her relations conspired to prolong her period 
of absence; for Darral had gone down into 
fathomless depths of old dreams and memo- 
ries. 

Not that he acknowledged it to himself; his 
head was in such a whirl that he did not think, 
and so he had a few delightful days; for how- 
ever dearly they may cost, those seasons, when 
one drifts along without a single warning reflec- 
tion, are very pleasant. Nor was Janet Ash- 
more trying to recal her old ascendency over 
him in order to prove that she still possessed 
the ability of wounding him. She did not 
expect a renewal of his affection; she knew 
that it was not in her power to accept it if it 
were offered; but she never dreamed that he 


had any mind to give her such an opportunity. 
All she wanted was to be friends; it hurt her 
cruelly to have him estranged; to see in every 
look that he still blamed her for the past and 


had not forgiven. She had often thought that 
if he were ever engaged to another woman, 
she could to some extent clear herself in his 
esteem by telling him the whole truth, and 
allowing him to see that she had been the vic- 
tim, instead of the mistress of her fate. 

But the truth is, people never grow very wise 











where their hearts are concerned. Girls and 
boys of twenty are apt to think that romance 
and feeling, and all that, belong exclusively to 
their age, whereas not more than one human 
being in fifty is capable of knowing anything 
about them at that season, in spite of novels 
and Romeo and Juliet. 

The house was nearly empty; Agnes Suther- 
land was a great deal occupied with Mrs, 
Thomas, and Guy would not have given up his 
shooting to entertain the Emperor of Morocco— 
if there be such a monarch, which I doubt; 
but the name is suggested by my new slippers, 
so down it goes. 

So the pair were left to their own devices, 
and they found them wonderfully interesting. 
Janet was very blind just then in her humility, 
for she only thought that Darral had consented 
to put by his resentment and be friendly with 
her; she told herself over and over that was 
all she wanted; she could accept no warmer 
sentiment if he had it to offer, and so at least 
he was spared pain. 
oh, that did not matter; she was a woman and 


As for pain to herself, 
accustomed to it! If the moment arrived when 
she might tell him the whole truth about their 
dreary past, claim his sympathy, hear him say 
that if she had not acted rightly she had at 
least acted from good motives, and receive the 
promise of his friendship for the future, she 
should be quite satisfied. Life was hard, and 
cold, and dull, like a stony beach from which 
the tide has gone out; but she could endure it; 
at least to free her conscience from its secret, 
and make her course clear in his eyes, would 
relieve her of the portion of the burden that 
lay heaviest upon her. 

The days went on; Darral’s shoulder was 
quite well again; but whenever Guy inquired 
concerning it, Darral made wry faces and mut- 
tered indistinctly, because he desired to pro- 
long his confinement to the house, aud was 
afraid he should be dragged out by his im- 
petuous friend if he acknowledged the truth. 
So the quiet hours in the library took their 
course—the sauntering walks among the beauti- 
ful shrubberies—the watchings of the moon 
from the hill-top—the poetry reading—the long 
talks—the bewitching idleness generally. 

Owen Meredith must have a very pieasant 
fame if he realized it; for I don’t suppose two 
people, now-a-days—I mean the sort of people 
one cares to know or write »bout—ever get 
near love-making without reading him, and 
quarreling with him, and liking him notwith- 
standing. It is all very well to talk about his 
stealing from Heine—nobody wants love-poetry 
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done in Dutch. Very young people believe in 
him altogether; those grown older know that 
the sadness and the misanthropy are not quite 
real, not always true; but it is pleasant to be 
made sentimental in spite of wisdom. 

Darral had been reading Aux Jtaliens aloud 
to Janet Ashmore. The last brightness of the 
sunset flashed in through the open windows 
and crowned Janet’s head like a halo as she 
leaned back in her chair listening to the musi- 
cal measures. Darral’s voice died away, the 
book dropped from his hand, and for a few 
moments there was a silence. 

Presently Janet heard him repeat softly: 

“J think in the lives of most women and men, 

There’s a moment when all might go smooth and even; 

If only the dead could find out when 

To come back and be forgiven.” 

Janet caught the words and they gave her a 
new hope; they had been dead to one another 
all these years; but heaven in its mercy had 
permitted them to meet that she might ask the 
forgiveness for which she had longed, night 
and day, during their separation. 

“Do you really believe that?” she asked, 
suddenly. 

«Tt may be so,” he answered, dreamily. ‘We 
know how often a word might have made it all 
clear between two hearts if fate would only 
have allowed it spoken.” 

“If that thought could only teach us faith,” 
she said, sadly; ‘if we could only trust our 
friends, however much appearances may be 
against them—could believe they meant no 
wrong, no cruelty.” 

He rested his head on his hand and sat 
gazing inquiringly at her. She was leaning 
back in her chair, her eyes cast down; the red 
light had died, and her face looked “ and 
still in the gray twilight. 

“Of what are you thinking?” he asked, 
quickly. 

A wave of color stole up to her forehead and 
faded. 

“Of ourselves,” she answered, softly. ‘You 
said this morning that we were friends.” 

“Yes; and it is very pleasant to me.” 

“Tam glad of that,” she said, and paused, 
longing to go on, but it was so difficult to find 
words. She could not bear to allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass; fate seemed to offer it to her; 
if she neglected it there might never in all 
their lives be @ moment in which she could 
make her explanation so freely—she had 
thought she could speak without hesitation, 
but now that the time had come, it was terribly 
hard. 





“Very pleasant,” Darral repeated, and was 
silent too. 

She might have repented her words if she 
could have known of what he was thinking as 
he sat there outwardiy so calm, though his 
brain whirled and his breath came in quick 
gasps. [He was overwhelmed by a revelation 
that had burst suddenly upon him—he loved 
this woman still! In spite of everything, he 
loved her, with all the poetry with which his 
youthful imagination had surrounded her, with 
the strength and fervor of the present time 
added, he loved her. She was the ideal of his 
early dream, but something better, higher yet, 
purified and developed into a womanhood more 
perfect than the promise of her girlhood had 
been. 

He forgot all his dear-bought wisdom, his 
fondly cherished misanthropy, his bitterness, 
his wrath—he remembered only that she sat 
there before him, and that he loved her. Ifa 
few days before an angel from heaven had 
assured him this could be, he would not have 
believed it; if he had understood the feelings 
that already softened his heart by their power, 
he would have called himself mad; but he was 
willing now to be mad—glad. Everything 
connected with the past appeared so different 
in that moment of quick reflection. If she had 
done wrong she was very sorry for it, that was 
plain; it was not to be remembered longer. 
The dead past had been resuscitated—the 
severed hearts were united, and the blessed 
moment had arrived when forgiveness could be 
silently desired and granted, ‘and all might 
go smooth and even.”’ 

He was going to speak—some wild utterance 
of passionate love was on his lips, when her 
voice checked him. 

‘I wish it might be so with us,” Janet said, 
unconscious of the time she had consumed in 
that effort to speak. ‘I wish I might trust to 
your friendship and speak as freely as the dead 
must do when they meet.” 

«And you may,” he said; “you may.” 

‘‘You are very kind,” she said. 

‘Kind to myself, then; it doesn’t need such 
words between us.” 

‘I have always soothed myself with the hope 
that some time we might meet and I be able to 
speak freely,” she said, quietly enough, though 
she had grown very pale, and the white hands 
folded in her lap trembled like born lilies. 

He could not bear that she should humiliate 
herself; he loved her, and even her own lips 
must not speak blame of his idol. Whatever 
she had done amiss she had suffered therefrom; 
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he saw it now by the tremor which shook her 
frame as she attempted to utter this confession. 
And he wanted none; he wanted nothing but 
the assurance of her love, and he cried out, 
hastily: 

‘*Don’tsay any more, Janet; nota word more.” 

She was so occupied with her own thoughts, 
so far from having had a glimpse of the feel- 
ings that were in his mind, that even now she 
did not comprehend what his eagerness meant. 

“T want to tell you,” she said; “it might 
never be so easy as now.” 

«‘But when I tell you that is not necessary ; 
that I will have neither excuse or self-reproach ; 
it is for me to make them to myself.’ 

«That is carrying generosity to a fault,’’ she 
answered, with a sad smile; “I might have 
known you would do so.” 

He made a movement to rise from his seat; 
he was ready to clasp her hands—to fall at her 
feet and pour out the story of his love and 
She 
had not noticed him rise; she had only stopped 
for an instant to overcome the suffocating sen- 
sation in her throat; she could go on now in 
that marvelous voice which was more pathetic 
than tears. 

“‘You will let me tell you—under other cir- 
cumstances I could not—but now you are my 


trust; but her voice stopped him again. 


friend, and life has gone so far beyond the 
possibility of change with me, that I need not 
hesitate to speak.” 

“T don’t understand,” he said, reseating 
himself. ‘What do you mean?” 

«That I could not speak under other circum- 
stances; it would look unwomanly, don’t you 
see? But now that we are friends, that we can 
never be more—I am saying it all very fool- 
ishly; but what L mean is this: you are willing 
now to have my friendship, and as neither 
you, nor probably any other man, can ever 
have more, I need not hesitate.” 

There was a roaring in Darral’s ears as if a 
cannon had exploded close to them, an insane 
wrath burning up his very blood; but he sat 
still. She had duped him again; here he was, 
completely deceived by her arts, and not caring 
te act the comedy further, she chose to close 
with this scene. 

Perhaps few men have been much nearer 
murder and not committed it than Clancy Dar- 
ral was at that moment. But some friendly 
spirit seemed to aid him with a quick thought; 
neither reproaches or angry words could hurt 
her—they would only be a proof of her power 
to wound; but he could sting her yet; he had 
not wholly betrayed himself. 





The next instant Janet Ashmore, sitting there 
with her eyes cast down, he cheeks tingling 
with blushes, hoping to hear some word that 
should make her confession easicr, was startled 
by a laugh so mocking and insolent, that she 
stared at him in the sort of angry stupor a 


blow might have caused her. 

“TI do understand now,” he said, in the 
softest, most cutting tones. ‘+My dear lady, 
how very kind of you to take so much trouble 
in my behalf! 
would be useless for me to fall in love with 


” 


You wanted to warn me that it 


you; but, in your desire to be magnanimous, 
you forget the old French song-—‘ Peuton refuser 
ce qu'on n’offre pas?’ ” 

Janet was out of her chair, and standing 
before him with a face like ashes, and her 
brown eyes fairly blazing. 

“T did not think any man could insult a 
woman as you have done,” she said. ‘I think 
you must be mad.” 

Darral laughed again—he saw her wince! 
His thought had been prophetic—she was 
hurt! He had turned the tables with a ven- 
geance; just when she believed he was about 
to expose himself, and show a triple idiot, 
he had spoiled her triumph, and placed her in 
the most humiliating position a woman can 
reach—she had refused his love before it was 
offered. 

“Tam at a loss to see how I have insulted 
you,” he said, laughing again, though his 
voice sounded sharpand angry. ‘Believe me, 
Mrs. Ashmore, I understand you thoroughly! I 
have seemed your dupe during this past week, 
I think I 
You be- 


in which you chose to act a comedy. 
have supported you tolerably well. 
lieved me in earnest; you grew weary of the 
play; you thought the time had arrived when 
you could make me expose myself—plead— 
pray—ask for hope from you, and find your 
heart a stone Pe 

“‘Oh! this is infamous!” she broke in. 
can accuse me of this—you——” 

“T will not accuse you at all,” he inter- 
rupted in his turn, ‘The seene ends here— 
slightly a fiasco, I fear; but at least you have 
the satisfaction of knowing you acted admi- 
rably, even if the audience was not appre- 
ciative.” 

She could not bear the horrible outrage 
longer; she turned to leave him without a word, 
stopped, moved back. Angry as she was, she 
knew that in the years of silence, worse than 
death, which must ensue, years in which she 
never meant to see his face, she knew that she 
should often reproach herself for not having 
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told him the whole truth while there was still 
an opportunity of doing right, however un- 
worthy he might have proved himself of such 
conduct on her part. 

“This is your revenge,” she said, slowly; 
“if there is in youre soul any trace of the man 
I once beiieved you, some day this vengeance 
will be very bitter. When we first met, I told 
myself that you hated me. I owed you an 
apology then; you have chosen to take retri- 
bution into your own hands, so we are quits.” 

“Tam at a loss to know what apology you 
owed me,” he replied. ‘So you thought I had 
gone mourning over the ruin of a youthful 
romance. I am sorry to have disappointed 
you.” 

“You have disappointed me, but not in the 
way you think,” she said, calmly. ‘Let us 
end here. Two or three days must pass before 
either of us can leave our friends without ex- 
citing suspicion; we will, if you please, pre- 
serve the comedy of appearances to the last; 
after that es 

“Why, after that,” he cried, ‘‘this world 
and the next are wide enough so that we need 
not meet, God grant!” 
she replied, and was gone. 

During the next half hour of solitude, Darral 
felt as if he were left to guard a lunatic—such 
faculties as could reason had to strive hard to 
keep him from some outrageous act that should 
make their miserable secret known to the whole 
world. He cursed her and himself, and every- 
thing on earth and above it. He raved as, 
maybe, you have done at some crisis in life, 
when you stood face to face with the ruin of 
your last hope of happiness, and a terrible 
shame and added—as men do 
rage and rave when they reach a strait like 
that, though we sneer at it as unnatural and 
overwrought when put into books. 

He was brought back to his senses by the 
sound of wheels—a carriage had driven up to 


” 


“God grant it 


humiliation 


the veranda. Peering out through the shutters, 
he saw Miss Minturn just descending the steps. 
Sutherland and his wife had come up from the 
opposite direction, and were gayly welcoming 
her. Darrel heard his own name pronounced, 
and rushed away by a door which led into a 
side-hall, and escaped from the house. He had 
passed through the shrubberies, and was out 
on the hill before he could control himself to 
remember how like a Bedlamite he was behav- 
ing. He would be missed—dinner would be 
on the table; he must get back to the house, 
and seem indifferent! 

Back he went, up to his room, dressed, and 
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got down stairs again to find new people 
arrived, the library in a blaze of light, and 
Miss Minturn in a higher flow of spirits than 
ever after her journey, with her eyes blazing 
like stars. 

Mrs. Ashmore was not visible; as dinner was 
announced Darral heard Miss Minturn tell her 
hostess that Janet would not be down—she 
was in bed with one of her headaches—Janet 
had such dreadful headaches. Thenthe women 
all sympathized, and the men looked indulgent, 
but superior, and slightly contemptuous, as 
men will when headache is mentioned. 

The evening passed; of course, Darral de- 
voted himself to Miss Minturn, and she had 
never been so charming, so friendly, with an 
odd little shyness perceptible which he had 
not ohserved in her before. 

He saw Janet Ashmore at breakfast the next 
morning, and took pains to address her fre- 
quently, congratulating himself on being so 
self-possessed, But all the while there was a 
tornado in his mind; the one distinct thought 
was a desire to prove to this soulless creature 
that his words had been true; that from the 
first he had seen through her wiles, and meant 
to punish her. 

There was nothing, in his present mood, that 
he would not have done to accomplish this, 
even to the wrecking of every hope of future 
peace life might have left. He could not touch 
her heart, but he could sting her by the utter 
failure of her schemes, for she was at least 
vulnerable in her vanity. 

They were to go to Bald Mountain that day, 
with the usual determination of people never 
to give themselves a moment’s rest in the 
country. Darral rode by Miss Minturn, de- 
voted himself to her during the whole day, and 
she seemed very content, quite regardless of 
the sour looks of two or three old prudes from 
neighboring houses, who joined the party, and 
showed plainly that they considered it very 
improper for the flirtation to go on longer. 

Another day passed, and then Darral an- 
nounced to his friends that he had received a 
letter which called him back totown. He was 
deaf to expostulations; he would ge on the 
morrow; this torture was not longer to be 
borne. 

‘Positively going,” Miss Minturn said, as 
they walked up and down the veranda in the 
twilight. ‘Oh, dear me! that is the worst o/ 
having a few pleasant weeks such as these 
have been, they have to come to an end.” 

‘Do you say that by way of expressing de- 
corous regret ?” 
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*©No; [never do that; I mean it.” 


{like a person with colic. 
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~~ 


But Miss Minturn 


“And they have been very, very pleasant to {was not looking at him; she was idly pulling 


me,” he said. 

At that moment he saw Janet Ashmore pass- 
ing down the garden-path on the arm of her 
notable, who had appeared again at the house; 
he was bending toward her in eager conver- 
sation, and she was listening with her head 
bowed. There was a feeling in the back of 
Darral’s head as if a small trip-hammer was 
pounding vigorously, an odd mist before his 
eyes, which made the trees on the lawn seem 
performing an impromptu dance. Anything 
to prove to this woman his utter indifference— 
anything! He turned toward Miss Minturn 
again; her beautiful eyes sank slowly under 
his; a tremulous smile quivcred about her lips. 

““What are you thinking of_so seriously?” 
she asked. 

“Of going away.” 

“Ah! if you don’t want to, please be good- 
natured and stay,” she said, with what seemed 
& poor attempt at her usual playfulness. ‘We 
shall miss you dreadfully. 

‘‘Now, who may ‘we’ be?” he asked. 

“Very well, myself then; I shall miss you.” 

One more glance across the lawn; he caught 
the white flutter of Janet Ashmore’s dress, saw 


that the pair had stopped and were conversing 
earnestly. 

‘« Either that means nothing or a great deal,” 
he said, while the trip-hammer renewed its 


beat, and the trees executed a dance. 
frank, and say which it is?” 

He would have been glad to make his voice 
soft and tender; it sounded like the rasping of 
a file in his own ears; he wanted to smile sadly, 
and knew he was making a terrible grimace, 


sé Be 








a trumpet-flower to bits, and the color had 
heightened in hercheeks. No matter what he 
said, or how he looked, anything to make his 
vengeance on that woman complete, if he cursed 
himself for an idiot during all time to come. 

‘You won’t speak!”’ he said. 

“You don’t tell me what you wish me to gay,” 
she answered, looking up with a coquettish 
smile; but in an instant her head drooped 
again, and a grave expression crept over her 
features. 

“Say that you will miss me; that you will 
be glad to see me again.” 

““Yes—very glad.” 

A woman’s laugh rang up from the shrub- 
beries, merry and careless as that of a child. 
Darrel heard it, and it seemed to deprive him 
of the last power of self-restraint. A black- 
ness swam before his eyes; he could only see 
Juliet Minturn’s face indistinctly; his own 
voice sounded faint and far off, but he knew 
that he was speaking mechanically, as if he 
were an auton.aton, and some power over which 
he had no control were forcing him to utter 
the words. 

“TI could not go without telling you what is 
close to my heart; you must have seen, must 
know what I mean; you are not angry ?” 

‘“*No; not angry! You would not have me 
see or fancy what you have not choséa to 
reveal w 

She left the sentence unfinished ; but Darral 
knew that he had sealed his own fate, and in 
the same instant he felt how mad and reck- 
less the act had been. 

(10 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Have you ever forgotten, my friend, 
The bubbles we used to blow? 

How high up the bubbles we'd send? 
How with rainbow colors they'd glow? 

All the beautiful things 01 the world 
Seemed to shine in their texture gay, 

As they soared, and dipped, and whirled, 
And floated, and—fell away. 


But “we all blow bubbles.” "Tis true. 
Not merely as children alone. 
One-half of the aims we plursue, 
Are bubbles we've never outgrown. 
The merchant is secking fur wealth; 
He strives "till his eyes grow dim, 
"Tili le loses his all in his health— 
What's gold but a bubble to him? 
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The scholar turns night into day, 
And misses his goul at last. 
What are conquests to Fanny the gay, 
When her youth and her beauty are past? 
They are shadows, as all bubbles are, 
Yet the general, still the same, 
Blows his bubble of blood and war, 
And famine—and calls it fame! 


Yes! we “all blow bubbles.” And why? 
Ts life such a cheat, after all? 
Have we only to live and to die, 
Like the flowers that blossom and fall? 
There are holier objects in life, 
Than this blowing of bubbles, my friend. 
There is duty, and work, even strife; 
But there's victory, too, at the end! 





CAUGHT IN 
BY DAISY 


Onty two innocent-looking cards—‘ Mrs. 
Stuart Mackenzie, at home, Thursday even- 
ing, March 17th’’—but what a commotion they 


— 


raised! 
Lucia Southwell sat lazily in her easy-chair 


with a face of mingled amusement and vexation, } 
; 
' 


watching Shirley Ferrars’ indignant fingers as 
she packed a trunk with great rapidity and 
exactness, looking as if she possessed the 
pent-up energy of a second Atlas. 

«Shirley! 
necessary ?” 


2 


Don’t you chink it’s all very un- { 


Two blue eyes raised themselves with a flash, } 


and the dark eyebrows kept them company by 


a sudden arch, while two scornful red lips | 


said, emphatically, 

“No 
Lucia.” 

“Then don’t shower exclamation points, with 
dagger-tips, at me,’’ retorted her cousin. ‘But 
I never before thought that you were afraid to 
face anything.” 

‘‘Dearest, I can’t please you by being piqued 
” quoth Shirley, passing from acid 
to sweet with amiable celerity. ‘*Your grand 
Sultan may have an opportunity to throw his 
royal handkerchief at any one but me.”’ 

‘“‘What becomes of the letters, and 
‘fondest hopes and wishes?’ ” 

“‘T can’t help it,’’ and Shirley grew prickly 
again. ‘It’s all very fine for grandpa and old 
Mrs. Murray to have conceived a plan to unite 
the houses of Ferrars and Mackenzie, after the 
old Scotth or English fashion; but I will not 
be dragged up in such a barefaced manner for 
formal inspection by my lord. A pretty idea 
he’d have of me if I fell into his hand like 
a ripe peach. Thank you, no! If grandpa 
wanted me to hate the man outright, he took 


into staying, 


the 


Stop looking so ridiculously plaintive, } 
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Whereupon, Shirley left off packing, and 
shone a perfect sunbeam upon the much- 
enduring Lucia for the rest of the afterncon, 
causing her cousin to exclaim, with a resigned 
sigh, at last, 

“You are such a swindle, Shirley! I sup- 
pose I must make the~best excuse I can for 
you to-morrow night, to Mrs. Mackenzie; but 
whatever comes of this absurd runaway jour- 
ney of yours, remember, dear, you will have 
only your naughty self to blame.” 

The leaden sky next morning was strongly 
suggestive of a storm; but Lucia knew her 
perverse guest well enough not to attempt 
further remonstrance; so she drove down in 
the carriage to the station with her, and saw 
Shirley safely into a seat on the train going 
East. 
lovingly, (for, with all their dissimilarities, 
the girls were warmly attached to each other, ) 
and went off to find her carriage. But an 
aggravating up-train had gotten on the track, 


And then she bade her good-by, very 


and Lucia was forced to seat herself for a few 
minutes in the waiting-room, and being beside 
an open window, became the unintentional 
auditor of two gentlemen who were leaning 
against it, outside, just above her head. 

‘Bad enough for a fellow to look forward to 
taking a wife in some far-remote age, without 
dreadful posthumous wishes cropping up un- 
expectedly,”’ said somebody, in a languid, half- 
laughing voice—and yet a voice that had some- 
thing irresistably pleasant about it. ‘Don’t 
you want the reversion of my chance, Langley ? 
I'll throw a cool thousand into the bargain, if 
you'll promise to comfort mother, and make 
love to the young lady. You might do the 
latter with impunity, for no one knows you in 


} this Knickerbocker town, and I’ve grown out 


just the steps for that result; and if Murray ! 


Mackenzie wants to see me, he’d have to take } 


a long journey to find me.”’ 

«But, Shirley, it looks so like a storm, and 
you are going without an escort.” 

‘A storm that amounts to anything in March? 
Pshaw! It will be fine to-morrow, and I travel 
on alone. Lucia, my resolve is as fixed as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians; and I mean 
to make my dear Mrs. Ireton a visit if I go 
through seven feet of snow to get there.” 

Vou. LIX.—18 





of remembrance since I left it.” 

‘¢So, that’s what you’re running away for?” 
asked the other, with a laugh. ‘No more pluck 
than that, Murray?” 

‘Not a bit,” said the first speaker, phleg- 
matically. ‘‘I told mother I should not stay 
to be inspected, matrimonially, in cool blood, 
by any damsel, -however fair; so I dropped 
e line to my old friends, the Iretons, and 
announced that I would spend two days with 
them in New Haven.” 
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“The Iretons? Those delightful people whom , 


we met at Dresden?” 
‘Exactly. Dear 
Just my beau-ideal. 
of finding another like her! So 
mother is hereby driven distracted, (sent out 


little woman, isn’t she? 


my poor 
her cards for an ‘at home,’ just to introduce 
the high contracting parties,) and I left her 
inventing excuses to give for my non-appear- 
ance. Good-by, Langley; go to the reception, 
by all means, and don’t forget to give me your 
opinion of Miss Ferrars;” and as the conductor 
sung out, ‘All aboard!’’ Murray Mackenzie 
waved a farewell, and jumped on the train as 
it rolled slowly out of the depot. 

Lucia Southwell found her carriage, and lean- 


ing bacl: on the soft cushions as she drove home, } 


laughec, long and merrily. 


“T telieve I was guilty of an unconcious } 
“IT told Shirley she had $} 
only herself to blame for the results of her } 


prophesy,”’ said she. 


madca) journey. Did ever anyone hear of 
such a pair! I’d give anything to see Shirley’s 
face when she encounters him at the Iretons. 
Serve her right, and him, too, for that matter. 
I should 


but he’s handsomer 


And so that was Murray Mackenzie. 
never have known him; 
than ever. Oh, Shirley, my dear! I hope that 
retridution awaits you both, for the worry that 
you l.ave caused poor Mrs. Mackenzie and me!”’ 

There being no compartment-cars upon the 
train, Shirley made herself as comfortable as 
she could with a shawl, and secretly lamented 


that she had left her traveling-rug behind, as } 


she felt sundry draughts stealing up the back 
of ‘er neck. She was very self-reliant, and 
her disregard of an escort was quite charac- 
teristic ; but when, at Chatham, the snow began 
to fall in very sober earnest, with a wind ac- 
companiment that shook the cars themselves, 
sle admitted to herself, with a very unwonted 
quaking of heart, that she wished she had not 
teen so hasty, and resolved in her mind what 
npon earth she should do if she missed the 


connecting train at Springfield. Then she tried } 


to read the new novel which she had been in- 


terested in the night before; but it had grown } 


suddenly stupid, and she was too uneasy with 
the rapidly increasing storm, and the slow pro- 
gress of the train, to get up any enthusiasm 
over fictitious heroines. 

At last, the very catastrophe that she had 
been anticipating occurred; the engine gave a 
long, despairing groan, the car-wheels slipped 
creaked, and then came to a dead stop. 

“‘Can’t get on neither way,’ announced an 
inquisitive fellow-passenger opposite, in true 


} 9 4 


If one could only be sure § 
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Yankee draw\, as he thrust his head oft of the 
} window. That declaration was quite sufiicient 
for the rest of the American public, as repre- 
sented in the car, and » general stampede of 
all the male passengers ensued. Shirley pushed 


; 


her window up about two inches, and surveyed 
the prospect with a somewhat dismayed face. 
The wind seemed to come from all four quar- 
ters of the heavens at once, ibe 4rifts nearlr 
reached the tops of the fences, and the snow 
fell so fast and thick that you could hardly see 


an inch before you. So Shirley drew her win- 


dow down again, and leaned her head agains) 


the pane, feeling nervous, and, truth to say. 
bitterly cross. 

“Allow me,”’ 
hind her, and a gentleman’s hand threw a 
her seat. 


said a low, well-bred voice be- 


}traveling-rug across the back of 

‘¢ You will find this a more comfortable pillow.” 
Shirley raised her head, rather haughtily, 

and said, not too civilly: 
“Tam quite comfortable. Pray keep 


p your 
{ rug.” 

Without a word the offending traveler re- 
moved his property to his own seat, and Shir- 
ley had the supreme satisfaction of thinking 

A fit of peni- 


tence took possession of her; she wished she 


she had been unnecessarily rude. 


had been more affable, and began to wonder 
} what her neighbor looked like. She was too 
proud to satisfy her curiosity by glancing be- 
hind her, so she lay quite still, and presently 
he got up, passed down the car, and went out- 
side. Shirley watched him through her half- 
closed eyelids; a tall, fair man, with soft brown 
whiskers and mustache, handsome and distin- 
guished-looking, with an air of quiet repose, 
that made him appear unmistakably a gentle- 
man. 

Meantime, the storm went on as violently as 
ever; the passengers wandered slowly back to 
their seats, stamping off the snow they had 
collected, until a small stream of water be- 
gan to trickle down the center of the car. 
It was growing dark now, and no prospect of 
moving, and the brakeman, who came in pe- 
riodically to shake up the stoves, finally an- 
nounced, in a cheerful voice, that ‘‘the coal 
was all aout!” 

‘“My goodness me!”’ gasped a prim spinster 
in front of Shirley, ‘‘ shall we all freeze stiff ?’ 

“‘Hope not, mum; we’ve sent three different 
nen back to git ingines, and if they haint all 
{ lost their way, we’ll see ’em during the night, 
: sure!” responded the brakeman. 

Shirley had it in her heart to cry like a baby. 
} She felt that it would be a relief to her feelings 
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to exterminate Murray Mackenzie from the face } 


of the earth, because he was the main cause of 


her being in such a novel and unpleasant situ- } 


ation. 


She wished the gentleman would offer } 


her his rug again—but, no! he was apparently ; 


asleep, with his cap pulled over his eyes. 
it grew darker and colder, and Shirley’s eyes 
heavier, and, in trying to watch the drifts 
cover up the bit of fence opposite, she fell 
asleep. 

When she awoke, several hours after, it was 
with a violent start, occasioned by the creak- 
ing and groaning of the car-wheels beneath 
her, and for a moment she was so bewildered, 
that she did not know where she was. 
dim rays of a lamp at the end of the car showed 
her fellow-sufferers stretched out in various 


So, | 


; 


ees 


Her mirth was contagious, for he added, with 


a laugh, 

“So do I,” and then disappeared in the 
darkness. 

Presently he returned, and said, cheerfully, 
‘*We shall have to make the best of it, I fear. 
The conductor says we cannot possibly get on 
before morning.” 

Shirley uttered a dismayed ‘oh!’’ 

“T think we can find some oysters at the 
station,” he and then, 
(**though I cannot presume to advise your 
movement,) you might go to such an hotel as 
the place affords. It’s probably a mere country 


said, reassuringly, 


The ; tavern; but even so, isn’t that better than sit- 


‘ting here for the rest of the night?” 


“Infinitely,” said Shirley, with a relieved 


uncomfortable positions, and as she lifted her } face, and taking his arm, as she jumped down 


face, the cold, raw air struck across it, un- 
pleasantly enough. Then she wondered how 
she had managed to keep warm, and lifting 
her hand to her neck she encountered the soft 
fur of arug, and became conscious that she was 


completely enveloped in that rejected article! 


Up went Shirley’s head, with sudden impetu- } 


osity, to meet the gaze of a pair of dark-gray 
eyes, fixed curiously upon her. 

‘Tam afraid that you have felt the want of 
your rug,” said she, making the amende honor- 
; 


> 


very kind—thank you! 


into a snow-drift, thinking that fate was 
extremely obliging to send her such assist- 
ance. 
Inside the station they found the room 
crowded with their forlorn fellow-passengers 
and cups of weak tea were walking around 


with a suggestion of oystersin the air. Shir- 


ley deposited herself on a seat, and the gen- 


} tleman started to order something edible, when 


ile in a winningly sweet voice; you are so} 


The stranger lifted his cap politely, but 3 


coldly. 


‘Pray don’t—you needed it more than I did,” } 


he said, however. 


where they were going (for the cars were 
moving at last, very slowly,) but the gentle- 
man’s voice did not invite further conversation, 
so she nestled down in the corner again, feel- 
ing very hungry and forlorn, and not at all like 
the dignified, elegant Miss Ferrars. 

Another weary hour dragged itself out, and 
then Shirley saw the lights of a station glim- 
mering through her window, and stood up, 
straightening her hat, with a vague idea that 
she must move, somewhere! She folded up 
the rug, took her bag in her hand, and was 
just starting, when the sphynx-like individual 
behind her spoke again. 

“If you will stop here for a moment, I will 
try to find out if we can get on to-night. If 
not’”’—something in Shirley’s face made him 
pause, and ask abruptly—‘‘Don’t you want 
something to eat?” 


an after-thought brought him back again to 
her side. 
“TI beg your pardon—would you like to tele- 


g If the storm continues, 


graph your friends? 
the wires may be down before morning.” 
Shirley intimated that she agreed to the 


proposition; but while her new friend had 


$ gone in search of telegraph blanks, it occurred 
Shirley bit her lips; she was longing to ask } 


to her to suspect that this was a neat little 
All of which was 
most unjust on her part, and the gentleman 
was secretly amused to see that the dispatch 


trap to ascertain her name. 


} which she handed him (it was to Lucia) had 





) 


merely initials as a signature. But her pre- 
cautions were useless; he was destined to be 
enlightened ere long, and to turn the tables 
upon her. 

As Shirley sat sipping her tea, and feeling 
grateful that it possessed the one redeeming 
quality of being hot, a pleasant-looking, mid- 
dle-aged lady, with gray hair, came across the 
room and spoke to her. 

“Are you traveling alone, my dear?” she 
asked, in a gentle voice. 

“Yes, I am,” said Shirley, ‘“‘and it seems to 
me that we are in a very uncomfortable situa- 
tion.” 

“Tt is bad,” said the lady, smiling, ‘‘but I 


“Desperately,” said Shirley, with a smile } think I shall go up to the hotel presently, and 


dancing up in her eyes. 


try to sleep a little. My dear, if you like, I 
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shall be glad to take charge of you; I have a 
daughter at home, who is about your age.”’ 
‘Oh, thank you!” said Shirley, gratefully, 
looking so animatedly handsome in her relief, 
that her cavalier, just returning from the tele- 
graph-office, announced to himself that it was 
the loveliest rose-bud face he had ever had the 


good fortune to look at. 
Shirley was just beginning to view the dis- 


comforts of her position from a ludicrous stand- 
point, and feeling that she must make amends 
for her previous ungraciousness, she made room 
for him at her side, and was so sparkling, 
witty, and brilliant, that he admired her more 

than ever, and began to wonder who she was. 
But their pleasant chat was brought to an end 
by the announcement that the hotel sleigh was 
ready ; and Shirley was pushed in between the 
lady who had offered to take care of her and 
a deaf old lady, witha trumpet. Opposite sat 
an unfledged boy, with a basket at his feet, 
from whence proceeded 
strongly suggested chickens, and the fact was 
proved beyond doubt, for, when half-way up 
the hill, the sleigh gave a lurch that precipi- 
tated 
ger’s arms, and rolled the poor deaf lady into 
The hens squaked horribly, and 


a subdued cackle, that 


Shirley directly into the handsome stran- 


the basket. 
the old lady wailed aloud, and begged to know 
whether ‘we was all dead, now,” and said she 
‘¢knowed we'd run foul of an ingine.” 

Shirley, hardly able to speak for laughter, 
extricated herself, and then managed to pick 
up the old lady, and after screaming comfort- 
ing news to her through the speaking-trumpet, 
she asked the boy whether his chickens had 
come to grief. 

“No, marm!” exclaimed that aggrieved 
youth, as he eyed the old lady vindictively, 
“but they oughter be smashed to a jelly, arter 
that heavy old woman a-sitting on ’em—blame 
her! She sot down on my corns beside.” 

Shirley heard an echo of her laugh from be- 
neath the blonde mustache opposite, but the 
sleigh drew up in front of the tavern, and when 
her cavalier assisted her out, he looked cool 
and dignified as ever. 

Shirley and the middle-aged lady (whose 
name proved to be Mrs. Hartley) seated them- 
selves in the sitting-room, where they were 
stared at by a tall young woman, of melan- 
choly couatenance, with long black ringlets on 
each side of her face, which gave her a strong 
resemblance to a King Charles poodle. Pre- 
sently the gentleman came in to say that he 
had been able to secure but one room for both 
Jadies, as the house was so full. But they were 


only too glad to have even limited accommoda- 
tions, provided they were warm. 
‘‘Good-night, then,” said Shirley, 
melancholy young person offered to show them 
up stairs. “Oh! 
small hat-box could be brought here; 


as the 
I quite forgot to ask if my 
that is, 
if it will not give you too much trouble.” 

The gentleman assured her that he could 
send the driver back for it, so she gave him 
her check, and ran off after the others. 

Murray Mackenzie (for, of course, it was he 
to whom mischievous fate had thrown this op- 
portunity,) walked up and down the piazza, 





} smoking, and waiting for the hat-box, regard- 
less of the snow, until he looked like a polar 
bear. Finally, it arrived, and as he came in- 
side the door, and gave the man directions 
where to carry it, rays of the lamp fell 
clearly upon the name, printed on the outside 
in black letters: 

Positively, he was so astounded by that reve- 
lation, that he let his cigar go out, and gazed 
Then, as 
the absurdity of his running away only to en- 


the 


‘Shirley Ferrars!” 


blankly after the ascending porter. 


counter the obnoxious young lady dawned upon 
him, his astonishment exhaled in a most mis- 
chievous laugh; and he tramped off to bed with 
a firm determination to maintain his incognito, 
and have all the amusement he could out of the 
adventure. 

To Shirlep’s dismay, when she woke next 
morning, it stormed harder Such 
banks of snow she never and it 
seemed incredible that they could fallin March. 
However, Mrs. Hartley and she made merry 
over their misfortunes, and proceeded down to 
breakfast. I breakfast—heaven forbid 
that I should insult any respectable meal by 
putting this in the same category. A hasty 
inspection of the viands was sufficient for S 


than ever. 


imagined, 


said 


hir- 

ley, and the melancholy young person of the 
night before, who waited upon them, took away 
what remained of her appetite; so she made a 
show of eating with weak tea and a stale 
cracker, and came away hungry. 

The process of the night before (7. e. of pack- 
ing passengers into the sleigh like sardines in 
a box,) was gone through with, and Shirley 
recognized her neighbors, the deaf old lady, 
and the owner of the chickens, stowed away 
amicably in one corner. 

Murray Mackenzie showed his intention of 
making things comfortable for Shirley, and 
they were getting acquainted rapidly. Thrown 
together in such an unceremonious way, each 
was dependent upon the other for entertain- 
ment, and she began to enjoy his society. At 
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the station, they found an addition of abused 
passengers, the night-train having just come 
in; and after waiting about two hours, the con- 
ductor concluded to start with two engines and | 


Iw 


a snow-plow on the track before them to clear 
he way for the train. But it was heavy up- 
grade, and they moved at a snail’s pace. 
last the train came to another dead stop. 
“There!” said Shirley, laying down her 
cards, despairingly, ‘“*I know we shall spend 


At 


Well, there’s a woodpile, we 


the night here. 

shall not freeze, at all events. 

telegraph-wires are up. 

a telegraph to the friends who are expecting 
” 


I wonder if the 
I really ought to send 


me. 

«Write your telegram, and I will take it out 
for you, Miss Ferrars,”’ said Murray, the name 
slipping out inadvertantly. 

She looked so perfectly amazed that he was 
constrained to add: 

“T beg your pardon. 
your luggage, and it’s very inconvenient to say 


I saw your name on 


‘you’ all the time.” 

‘‘Then I hope you mean to relieve me of a 
like embarrassment, Mr.——” she paused, in- 
quiringly. 

“Mack!” he said, promptly, and with so 
much gravity that she was forced to accept it, 
though secretly she did not believe it to be his 
name. And then she borrowed his pencil, and 
wrote her telegram, which, fortunately, for the 
preservation of his secret, she allowed him to 
read over her shoulder while she could not see 
him. I lis face was a study as he read the dis- 
patch, addressed to Mrs. William Ireton. 

‘Will come when the train does. Snow- 
bound in the Berkshire hills.”’ 

Certainly fate was playing strange tricks 
with him; and, somehow, Murray did not feel 
inclined to quarrel with her, as he plunged 
through drifts up to his knees to send the mes- 
sage. 

Shirley, sitting in the car, meantime, thought, 
‘‘I do wonder who he is? The most interest- 
ing man I have met in a century.” 

Don’t ask me to describe what those unfortu- 
nate passengers did for the next fourteen hours, 
while they were stationed opposite the wood- 
pile. Shirley and Murray flirted to the end 
of the chapter; and as they were old and ex- 
perienced in such warfare, they enjoyed it 
intensely, and did not find time hang heavy on 
their hands. Mrs. Hartley was kept supplied 
with light literature by them both, and smiled 
to herself occasionally at the busy converss- 
tion going on between the pair. But the other 
unhappy mortals groaned, or made merry, 
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according to their respective tempers. There 
was a cripple who got off jokes; and a live 
Yankee pedlar, who told stories that drove 
everybody into convulsions of laughter; a half- 
insane man, imprompiu 
verses, and sang them to a tune of three notes; 
and 
who wailed most of the time. 


who manufactured 


the inevitable mother with two babies, 
But the 
uncomfortable time was when people began to 


most 


grow hungry, for, as a natural consequence, 
Finally, as it grew 
and having tucked 


they became cross also. 
dark, Murray stood up, 
Shirley in her seat snugly with that invaluable 
rug, announced that he was going foraging. 

‘‘Waal, stranger, I guess I'll go ’long,”’ said 
the Yankee, and after the pair departed, the 
car sank gradually into quietude; and Shirley, 
feeling by this time utterly worn out and ner- 
vous, lost herself with her head on the window- 
pane. She was awakened by a merry voice in 
her ear, 

“T didn’t find exactly a land flowing with 
milk and honey, but, perhaps, you can drink 
this tea. I made it myself, and there isn’t 
more than its rightful allowance of water.” 

Shirley rubbed her sleepy eyes and found 
“Mr. Mack” standing before her, covered with 
snow, his long mustache and whiskers fairly 
glittering with the frozen drops. He hada 
good-sized tin pail on each arm, and a china 
mug in his hand. 

‘‘T made love to the farmer’s wife,” said he, 
as he displayed a pail full of delicious, puffy 
biscuit, ‘‘and coaxed her to bake them while I 
sat by and watched the operation. I buttered 
them in the neatest possible pantry; really, if 
the snow was a little less deep I would take 
you over to see it when I carry the pails back.” 
And then, having poured a cup full of tea for 
her, he actually produced a silver spoon! 

“TI call that a delicate attention,” cried 
Shirley, gratefully, thinking she had never 
enjoyed anything so much as that tea, as she 
sat rolled up like an Egyptian mummy, to keep 
warm, with a very handsome face and beauti- 
ful grey eyes looking kindly at her as she ate, 
while their owner assumed a sort of care in her, 
which, in the present state of her nerves, was 
especially soothing. 

The enterprising Yankee had provided more 
of the same provisions for the rest of the women 
in the car, and the general good-humor was 
entirely restored. 

But it was three o’clock in the morning 
before Shirley saw Springfield; and having 
been forty hours on the way, she was by that 
time so spent in mind and body, and had lost 
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lovely rose-bud whaling to such 
heard-of degree, that Murr 


her an un- 
y was dreadf ily 
concerned about her, and delivered her over 
to Mrs. Hartley with so many private injunc- } 
tions to “take gare of her,’’ that good 
lady could hardly keep from smiling. And 
having stood over Shirley in the parlor of the 
Massasoit House while she drank a glass of 
wine, he proceeded to bid her good-by. 
‘*Good-by!”’ she asked, looking so startled 
and miserable at the prospect, that the hard- 
hearted monster gloried with delight. ‘Are 
/ sing to Boston?” 
v,”’ he said; ‘‘but business carries me off 
by an earlier train than you ought to take. 


the 


g 
2 
iN 


Do try to sleep for a few hours.” 

“IT hope we shall meet again some day, 
when | have brains enough to be able to thank 
you for all your kindness,” she Said, with vary- 
ing color, trying to rally her exhausted voice. 

He smiled. 
Ferrars,” he said. ‘Will you promise to be 
glad to see your fellow-passenger, no matter 
where it may 

For 


be?” 
answer, she gave him her pretty white 
hand, which he raised to his lips, respectfully, 
and the foreign fashion sat more gracefully 
upon him than on most men; but Shirley’s 
fingers felt the light touch for some minutes, 
and after she laid her weary little head on the 
soft pillows, she eried outright. But then, as 
told herself, she was so tired! 

Mrs. Hartley and Shirley took breakfast 
eleven, and felt that they had never 


she 
apprecia- 
trip had some redeeming features. 


midday the ladies said good-by, for they 
were going in different directions, and Shirley, 
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Ve certainly shall meet, Miss } 


SNOW-DRIFTS. 

with a mischiey- 
‘*don’t dare to 
I don’t want to 
bore you with company when you are tired 


‘‘Now, Shirley,” said she, 
ous twinkle of her brown eyes, 
come down until tea is ready. 


out; but the truth is, one of our pleasant Dres- 
den friends arrived this morning—”’ 
groaned! ‘‘and you must not be surprised if 
you hear him walking about in the next room. 
You needn’t regard him as an ogre, 
he’s 


Shirley 


my dear 
one of those delightful people who never 
have to be entertained.” 

Having said this, Mrs. Ireton pulled down 
the curtains, gave Shirley a kiss, and glided 
softly out. Shirley’s last thought as she closed 
‘What a bother! 


” 


her eyes was, I shall be too 
stupid to say one word. 

Shirley spent very little time over her toilet 
that evening. She put on the first dress that 
she could find in her trunk, but it happened to 


be blue, some satiny sort of stuff, against which 
the soft brown of her lovely hair looked posi- 
And she 


and nestled a handful of 


tively enchanting. tied a bow here, 
a knot there, 


like 


and then she floated down the stair-case, look- 


and 
daisies, snow-fiakes, against her bosom; 
ing like a vision, and feeling elegantly bored 
ad indifferent, 
the troublesome guest. 


a quite prepared to annihilate 
The gas was not yet 
lit, but the library was bright with a coal fire, 
and Shirley 

Leaning against the mantle stood a gentle- 


walked into it. 


; man, and as heturned quickly, upon her en- 


at } 


trance, the firelight fell upon a handsome 


} face, and on the gray eyes brimming with mis- 
ted comfort before, although the thought did } 
cross Shirley’s mind that their disagreeable } 


And at} 
{voice trembling with fun and mischief, 


chief, that Shirley recognized instantly ! 
“Mr. Mack!’ 
‘“My dear Sl 


was all she had voice for. 


tirley,” said Mrs. Ireton, in a 


‘* Let 


} me introduce you to my old friend, Mr. Murray 


with a sigh of satisfaction, ensconced herself in } 


a corner of her compartment, and slept the 


sleep of exhaustion until she reached her desti- } 


nation. 

‘Shirley !” 
through 
meu, Shirley found herself in sweet Mrs. 
Ireton’s arms, was half carried up the stair- 
case, and finally deposited, in a state between 
laughing 


and crying, in the carriage beside 


her friend. Then Shirley’s spirits returned to 
her, and she gave a ludicrous and graphic 
description for the past three 
days, which lasted until she reached the house, 
where Mrs. Ireton laid forcible hands upon her, 
whisked Ler off up stairs to bed, and dosed 
her with all serts of delicious compounds, being 


her trials 


under the impression that she was starving. 


And, trying to make her way } 
the noisy crowd of porters and hack- } 


Er 


Mackenzie! 

Shirley stood absolutely motionless; nothing 
could have been prettier than her color. 
‘‘T ought to beg your pardon,” the gentle- 
man said, as he took her unresisting hand, 
‘but really I cannot; for having made confi- 
dante of Mrs. Iretou, and confessed that I had 
been cowardly enough to run away from my 
mother’s reception to avoid you, I find that 
you were in the very act of ignoring me in the 
same manner.” 

Shirley’s fingers ached to box somebody’s 
ears; but she said, in a pathetic voice, 

“IT had made up my mind to hate you 
previously ! 
detestation 
spoon?” 

“Tt 


How can I preserve the proper 


when I remember that silver 


isn’t as difficult for me,” he retorted, 
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OH, DEATHLESS LAND!—ANGELS. 


drolly, «when I reflect that you snubbed my ; totally unlike 


rug most unmercifully.” 

“I forgive you,” she said, breaking into a 
laugh, involuntarily, as the absurdity of the 
situation struck her. 

“IT cannot be behind you in magnanimity,” 3 
he answered, with praiseworthy gravity. 

‘IT am afraid you'll have a fever, Shirley,”’ 
said Mrs. [reton, somewhat anxiously. ‘Didn't 
you have a terribly disagreeable day, yester- 
day ?’’ 

‘* My head ached, ”’ she answered, evasively. 

‘*Doesn’t that make a disagreeable day of 
it?” asked Murray, lightly ; but Shirley, be- 
coming suddenly conscious that her cheeks were 





answering for her, resolutely turned her back 
on him as she got into a corner of the sofa, 
and it was only by the absolute quietude of his 
yoice and manner as he addressed Mrs. Ireton, 
that she knew her unspoken thought had been 
understood. 

The fever that Mrs. Ireton feared did not } 
attack Shirley, but a certain sort of malady } 
seized upon her, which caused her to appear { 


OH, 
BY ADDIE 


Ou, Deathless land ! 
Oh, home of endless life! 
Though Death guards ever at the crystal portal, 
Dividing mortals from the life immortal, 
We take our passport at his nerveless hand, 
And crowned with life, enter the deathless land, 
He hath no more dominion in the strife! 


Oh, sinless land! 
Oh, land from sorrow free! 
We fear no more the banished bonds of terror; 
No more we strive’; with tempting, doubt, or error 
He that hath, through the grave, let glory in 
In that He vanquished Death, hath conqured Sin! 
Sinless ! through love that bled to make us free. 


DEATHULESS 
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the Shirley Ferrars of old. It 
was dangerously pleasant, during the days 
when she was resting from her fatigue, to have 
Murray always at her side, to read to her, to 
sing with her, or, better still, to walk with, in 
the twilight, under the grand old elms, just 
beginning to bud in the spring-time. I think 
that they both dropped out of the non-emo- 
tional school of this age, unconsciously, and 
were content to be their best and nobler selves. 
And finally, with many blushes and smiles, and 
a few tears, Shirley told Mrs. Ireton that she 
had placed her future in Murray Mackenzie’s 
hands, and then set about writing the news to 
her cousin Lucia. 

Lucia’s answer was a triumphant one; but 
Shirley was too ecstatic to mind her bantering. 
And so, old grandfather Ferrars’ long-cherished 
wishes are to be consummated by a speedy 
uniting of the fortunes of Ferrars and Macken- 


» zie, although, as Shirley laughingly says, 


‘‘Grandpa may thank kind Providence, not 
himself, Murray, as far as our marriage is 


"7 


concerned, for we certainly drifted into love! 


LAND! 


A. SEARLE. 


Oh, nightless land! 
Bright, never-ending day! 

The Saviour’s love, undimming and unending, 

Rent the veiled darkness, at His glad ascending, 
Then He, whose love, was word, and life, and lig +t, 
In His resplendent glory banished night, 

Where Death and Sin shrink from its glorious cay. 
Oh, fadeless land! 
Where flowers eternal bloom! 
There mortal flowers, transplanted, bloom forever, 
Where sorrow’s frosts shall mar their beauty, neve. ; 
Our hearth-side darlings, fadeless evermore, 
Gather new beauty on the deathless shore, 
Where love triumphant leads them through the tomb. 


ANGELS. 


BY JULIA STRATTON. 


ANGELS’ eyes are in the sky— 
Stars that watch in heaven ; 
Angel tongues are whispering nigh, 
In the winds that round us sigh 
At even. 


In the visions of the night 
Ange! forms hang 9'er us, 
Changing darkness into light, 
Bringing scenes of past delight 
Before us. 


Not in vain, oh! not in vain, 
Draw those angels near us; 
In their breath we hear the strain 
Of our Jead ones come again, 
To cheer us. 


And our hearts grow brave and strong, 
For the work we're given, 
When at morn the angel throng 
Leave us with a parting song 
For heaven! 
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BY MRS. R. HARDING DAVIS, 


AUTHOR OF 


“MARGRET HOWTH.”’ 





CHAPTER I. 
In 1820, a French family, Tanniere by 


name, removed to a manufacturing town in } 


one of the Middle States, and there pur- 
chased a large property. The fact that they 
were foreigners, would hardly account for the 
singular interest with which they were in- 
vested in the eyes of the old settlers. M. Tan- 
biere, as his name imported, was of the bour- 
geois class at home, and had made a moderate 
fortune in this country by trading in tobacco; 
a slow-moving, middle-aged man, with iron- 
gray hair, and English side-whiskers framing 
a sensible, mild face. His wife was shorter, 
more foreign in face and accent, more vele- 
ment in her good-nature. But the good-nature 
of both was positive; a crowd of retainers, beg- 
gars, cats, birds, pets of every description re- 
joiced in the sunshine of it. Both parents 
were devoted to their only child. The house, 
the grounds were made bright for her alone, 
apparently; and they watched over her with 
that tenderness, that morbid, half-fierce sensi- 
bility which belongs so often to the domestic 
relations among the French. 

The mystery, or interest, (for it was too 
shadowy a something to deserve the name of 


mystery,) centered, perhaps, in this child, } 


Margaret—a girl of seven or eight years of 
age at the time of their first arrival in the 
town. What vague rumor had given cause for 
the watchful scrutiny with which she was fol- 
lowed by the townspeople, it is impossible now 
to digcover. 
however, but the unpleasant impression re- 
mained. The child, the Scotch neighbors of 
the Tannieres’ asserted, half-feelingly, was 
‘‘uncanny.”’ 
ling, so unlike was she to either parent, so 
marked her own individuality. 


Whatever it was soon died away, 


She might have been a change- 


There were 
hints of contradictory stories, gathered from 
the servants, that the little girl was afflicted 
with some strange mental or physical disorder; 
that her dreams proved true; that she talked 
in her sleep a language which she never had 
learned. But little Margaret dug in her garden 
and played with her dolls in the sight of all 
the neighbors, and the keenest eyes could 
detect nothing amiss in her, or different from 
other children. 
286 


{ Qld Dr. Schoaley, when called to attend hex 
} for some childish disorder, examined the littl 
{ thing critically, remembering these odd rumors. 
‘‘There was a strong tendency to some latent 
disease,” he said, ‘in her meagre little body 
and,’’ he added, “I would not let this little 
brain work too hard, Madame Tanniere,” press- 
ing his hand on the protruding forehead. ‘But 
the child is all right so far. Eats heartily, 
eh?” 

“*As she pleases. 
and Madame Tanniere took up her darling on 


She rules here, m’sieur!”’ 


her knee, stroking her hair incessantly without 
speaking, her black eyes full of tears. 

Among the servants of the Tannieres, and 
their friends, unwilling to surrender a marvel, 
the strange stories remained and gathered 
strength. Madame Tanniere was discovered 
to have entered into a short correspondence 
with Paul Jannsen, who investigated at that 
early date the phenomena of spiritual in- 
sight in Germany, treating it as an abnormal 
mental disease, and to the vulgar minds of the 
people about her, this was proof that the child 
was gifted, or tormented, with the power of 
seeing the spirits of the departed. 





Whatever 
$ truth may have been in these surmises, their 
The child ruled. Her 
big, keen eyes perceived quickly that she was 
the focus of a great circle, of watchful interest, 


effect was obvious. 


loving or suspicious, and she virtually turned 
them on herself. Margaret’s diet, words, walk, 
dress, absorbed all thought in the house of th 
Tannieres—and the child was soon quite con- 
tent it should be so. 

It was in the winter of the year following 
| their arrival in N—— that a curious incident 
2 





occurred, which bears some meaning in the 
story. Monsieur and Madame Tanniere kept 
} Christmas in the beautiful German fashion 
now socommon. A tree, with the Christ-kind 
in its branches, was a marvel in the eyes of 
most of their neighbors; it was surrounded all 
day by old and young faces coming and going, 
? both happier and brighter in going, Madame 
} Tanniere believed, in spite of the rebuke which 
; both their words and looks often expressed. 
It was a gloomy day without, the sky overcast, 
ithe snow falling heavily, the air depressed 


> 


‘ wanting in electric vigor. 
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Christmas brought no holiday to the old ; low, jeweled fingers on the child’s broad fore- 
mill-town. The work in the founderies went ; head. 
on, the churches were closed, even the shops} ‘I thought it was I—out in the dark. Bu 
put no brightness into their dingy fronts. It ; it is my shadow,” with a child’s sob of alarm 
was a town, too, crowded with emigrants; ; and impatience. ‘Bring it in, mamma. I say 
whole districts were abandoned to poverty and } to bring itin! It is my shadow, and it is alive!’ 


, 


wretchedness. { « Whatdoes she mean?” demanded the doctor. 
The heart under Madame Tanniere’s padded ‘“‘Ah, who can tell?” sighed Madame Tan- 
breast would have warmed and fed all this ; niere, with a mysterious shake of the head. 
hungry mass of misery if she could. ‘Ah! but But the downright old German was not to be 
that I had the power, Pierre!” she used to cry ; so satisfied. ‘It’s no shadow that has frighi- 
to her husband. ‘ ened little mademoiselle. Let her see into the 


She did what she could—gave food, clothes, } matter. Go out, John,” to the man who had 
comfort to all that came on that Christmas-day. } brought in coals. ‘Bring in whatever is with- 
It was new tothe dull, plodding town. She made { out. Let a child and a horse always face the 
it as strong and beautiful as she could. The } thing that terrifies them.” 

Tanniere house, with flowers, and music, and Both M. Tanniere and his wife appeared 
its tree, became the central bright spot in the ; alarmed, shaken, he saw, by some vague super- 
stition. Was it a French banshee that they 
to even Margaret, who had been fed and pam- ; dreaded? Or had the child a double? remem- 
pered with beauty since her birth through all ; bering the legends of his student days. He 
chuckled secretly while they sat gloomily silent. 

John reappeared in a moment, carrying, no 
ghost or goblin damned, but a miserably-clad 
child, wrapped in a tattered cloak, and covered 
with snow. He put her down among them, and 
the other servants crowding in, filled up the 
back-ground. 

The child, as we said, was so covered with 
snow that she was but a white, shapeless mass. 
She shock herself like a dog, and dropped her 
black cloak. 

‘‘Some little beggar, or girl from the mills,” 


city that day. At night it glowed a fairy-land 


her senses. She had been made to feel herself 
the life and giver of all the happiness about 
her. It was Margaret’s fete more than the 
Christ-kindchen’s. She daintily dressed the 
flowers that held up her hair, and looped the 
lace skirt, filling the air about her with fra- 
grance; found the life of ease, of luxurious 
sounds, and perfume, opening before her, quite 
as real to her as though she had been born of 
royal blood. 

The wax-tapers on the wonderful tree were 
lighted, and burned slowly. It grew late. The 
streets without had long been silent, but for } said the doctor, ‘attracted by the lights. You 
the sleet driving against the windows. Mon- } see now how advisable it is to make the child 
sieur and Madame Tanniere, with a few of} face its fear. There’s nothing mysterious in 
their friends, were gathered about the open | the world, mademoiselle, if you look into it close 
fire in the back of the room, while Margaret 3 enough.” 
wandered about the tree. Her motions became; ‘Ah, mon Dieu!’ sighed madame, stooping 
more restless. Old Dr. Schoaley,-whose face }to touch the stockingless feet of the child 
was toward her, directed her mother’s atten- through her broken shoe. ‘That is pitiful. 
tion to her by an uneasy glance. } Take her below, Louis. See that she is fed, and 

‘Here, my child!” Madame Tanniere, always } clothed in an old suit of Margaret’s.” 
on guard, ran quickly, brought her to them, But Margaret, taking the other child by the 
taking her upon her lap, chaffing her wrists ; shoulder, and pushing back her hood, looked 
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and ankles. ; up in their faces with a bewildered face. “ Was 
“Tam not cold,” said Margaret. $it I who was out in the cold?” she said, ‘or is 
“This is peculiar in a child of her age,” said ; this my shadow? Who is this here?” 


Dr. Schoaler, stooping to look into her pupils, ; When the child’s face was bare, and her 
distended as though she had been groping } hair pushed back, they dimly saw a peculiar 
through darkness. resemblance between the children, not percep- 

“It is my shadow there,” said Margaret, } tible at the first glance, but growing on them 
pointing to the window. Sas they looked. There was the same strongly- 

“Bah! bah! my little one has dreams!’’ } marked forehead; the same deep-set, luminous 
her father said, stretching out his arms for } eyes; the same weak mouth. A likeness of 
her. But madame would not let her go, } native traits only; different life and training 
straining her to her bosom, pressing her sal- S told in one child in the clear, delicate skin, the 
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languid composure of movement, the clear azure 
of the eyeball. So gross was the coarseness 
of the other that the’ likeness between them 
seemed to yield to it on scrutiny, and to dis- 
appear. 

“Voila! This is strange! Behold Margaret’s 
shadow, indeed. Margaret herself, in the dark 
with poverty!” 

«But how could mademoiselle know that? 
The girl was hidden under clothes and snow; 
how could she detect so faint a resemblance?” 
said the old doctor, for the first time in his life 
giving an uneasy look to the uncanny child. 

“Who are you, little one?” asked John, who 
had learned his mistress’ kindly tone toward 
the poor. 

“Tm Ellen. I’m Mrs. Hagedorn’s girl, by 
the bridge. She’s dead. I’ve been to the work- 
house; but I ran away.” ™ 


exclaimed M. Tanniere. 


Madame spoke in French, rapidly, almost | 
He lifted the child, with a} 


fiercely, to John. 
hesitating, astonished glance at his master. 
‘‘You will not put the little one out in the 
night, Constance? She is so like to Margaret.” 
“She is not like Margaret, Pierre. 
is no point of contrast between them. 
her away.” 
garet. 
child?” 
‘‘She shall not go,’’ said little Mademoiselle 
Tanniere, puittng her arms about the child. 


“She shall not be hungry and cold while I am } 
warm—she shall not, I say!” stamping her foot } 


and trembling. ‘I love her; I will share all 


I have with her, mamma.’’ 


“Take care what you do, Constance,’’ with } 
2 


a warning. 
But this time the warning was unheeded. 


‘Do I not know what is best for my child? } 


Take her away,”’ motioning to the servant. 


‘‘Madame, it snows—it is a bitter night.” 


Madame Tanniere did not speak; but an ex- } 


pression came into her face, which the man 
long remembered. He lifted little Nelly, and 
hurried with her from the room. The other 
child rushed vehemently after her, and when 
she was detained, fell upon the floor, giving 
short, quick cries of pain. For days after- 
ward she was ill. Indigestion, Madame Tan- 
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There } 
Take } 
repulsing her as she crept to Mar- } 
“Do you not sce how she alarms the } 


ATION. 


;tender, and should, at all cost, never be 
His instructions were obeyed be- 
} yond the letter. 
As years passed on, nothing of bodily com- 
fort or intellectual luxury, which money could 


; 
3 
; 
$ command, failed to come at the call to minister 
5 
; 


{ thwarted. 


to Margaret Tanniere’s sensitive, wsthetic 
taste, or to her warm affections. Nothing save 
one. The miserable little counterpart of her- 
self, of whom she yet strangely dreamed and 
; talked. The shadow. 
Nelly, unconscious of 
> tween her hungry self 


any subtle relation be- 
and the radiant little 
} lady who had cried upon her neck, clung right 
} to John’s arms when he opened the outer-door. 
} TI have nowhere to go,’ “Tl die 
out there. Will you put me out?” 
Her quiet, in her terror, the intent, dark 


’ she said. 


} eyes gleaming into his, gave to the stupid fel- 
low the idea of a mind trembling as near the 
brink of madness as that of his young mis- 
} tress, which was John’s coarse conception of 
} the doctor’s idea of a delicate organization. 
} He took her into the kitchen, dried her feet, 
and rolling up an enormous sandwich, carried 
her out to the stable-loft, and made her a bed 
there in the hay. It was warm and com- 
fortable. 

‘“‘Good-by, young one,” he said, nodding 
pleasantly back to her. ‘Take care of your- 
self.’’ 

‘Oh, never fear me!” laughing with delight, 

as she pulled the hay on her. She munched 
the sandwich, and looked at the moon shining 
} through the chinks of the roof, until she fell 
into a dreamless sleep, while Margaret, in- 
} deors, moaned and cried for the shadow, which 
was all that was denied her. 
But then a warm bed, and a hearty supper, 
Sand a kintl good-night nod, were unwonted 
} things to Nelly. Her nervous organization and 
passionate affections made much of them, and 
spent their strength on the joy of rare posses- 
sion, rather than in impotent hunger 


CHAPTER II. 


niere, at his wife’s urgent request, left the town 


niere asserted, was the cause of her malady, } of N , letting their house for an indefinite 
unwilling that even this connection should } period. 
exist between the child and the beggar. But } Madame Tanniere was but lately dead, and he 
Dr. Schoaley told her father that the little one } came back with his daughter to the home which 
possessed a highly nervous organization, which } he preferred, but for which she had mani- 
should be cautiously handled, as any delicate } fested so unreasonable an antipathy. The house 
was newly furnished; the gardens which had 


; 
; 
; 
> 
> 
; 
? 
2 
IMMEDIATELY after this occurrence, M. Tan- 
; 
; 
2 
} 
; 


Ten years passed before he returned. 


instrument, easily jangled and out of tune. } 
Her affections, also, were both violent and} fallen into neglect and decay, modeled after 
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Mademoiselle Tanniere’s directions. be them,; ‘What has happened?” he said, looking 
curiously into her face. ‘‘What is it? Some one 
same quaint, singular taste. Her music, her } has been with you—l heard footsteps.”’ 


as in all that she did, there was shown the 


drawing, even her face gave pleasure to but | ‘Nobody, or only a woman selling papers; I 
few, and those few generally men of morbid } know not what. Sheis going down the lane now.”’ 
poetic feeling, who were startled into inquiry ; Hecker leaned eagerly out of the door, and 
as by a new revelation rather than satisfied. the woman happening to turn her head, he 
Mr. Hecker, a poor German teacher, who ‘= beckoned to her, and she came back. 
knew the Tannieres somewhere in New Eng- Mademoiselle Tanniere, as her companion 
land, soon followed them out to the quiet, } noted, drew away to the farthest end of the 
Western town. arbor, taking up her book, which lay there. The 
‘:1 did not think your friendship for us would ) Woman was young, and with a certain frank, 
bring you so far,” said M. Tanniere. } light-hearted beauty in her carriage and face. 
I have not finished my study,” said Mr. She carried a basket filled with needles, paper, 
Hecker, coolly, ‘“‘and I thought it worth the tapes, etc., some of which he bought, with 
journey.” M. Tanniere presumed the words} hardly a word interchanged. But his dead- 
referred to the sketch (or many sketches,) } black eyes passed and repassed over the girl, 
which Hecker was making of his daughter’s } slow and cautiously. 
face. But Margaret knew that the meaning; ‘Who are you?” said Margaret, coming to 
iy deeper. She moved uneasily; perhaps it } his side. 
was not pleasant to know that the very elements}  « Nelly.” 
ff her inner-self were being anatomized and ‘“‘Have you no other name?” 
sontrolled even by soskillful and cool a manipu- Nelly laughed. ‘A dozen. I don’t know 
lator. Yet presently she went to the organ the first; I was astray, and one poor family 
and sat before it, knowing that there he would } took me after another, and did the best they 
certainly follow her. could for me. I use one name sometimes, 
John Hecker supplied his simple wants by } sometimes another.” 
teaching and painting, but he averred, his real ‘You ought to be grateful to such benefac- 
work in life was the study of human nature. } tors.” 
When the subject of dissection had happened “Eh? It’s a common thing to do. You'll 
to be a woman, young and self-conscious, the } not buy some laces to-day ?”’ 
results had sometimes been such as to disturb “Tt is common in her class. They under- 
the calm in which he chose to mainiain his } stand the human principle of standing shoulder 
soul. The man who is the master of the Ameri- {to shoulder better than you. No; the lady 
can girl, is not the hackneyed hero of flashing } will not buy the lace,’’ said Hecker. 
eyes and romantic air; nor yet the sensible, ; Nelly stood up, pausing a moment to poise 
brave fellow who leads a regiment, or trades } her basket on her head. Hecker followed her 
in stocks, as luck may chance, without bravado } leisurley down the steps. 
or grimace; but the man who best comprehends ‘¢*You would like a flower? This?’? He broke 
her subtle fancies and unused capabilities. } off the dull-red, silky blossom of a cactus. 
The surest way to an American woman’s heart Nelly looked at him, quickly, through her 
is through her brain. Hecker was a middle-} half-shut eyes. ‘How did you know I would 
aged man, thin, sallow, beardless, with the } choose this?” 
marked features, the utter composure and «‘T would choose it.” 
stealthy movements of anIndian. A harmless, She put it in her bosom, hesitated a moment, 
well-educated fellow, M. Tanniere said, as} and then turned away abruptly, remaining 
were many of these poor Germans. He was} silent. 
quite willing that Margaret should give him} Hecker, going back to Margaret, affected not 
countenance in his honest efforts to make a} to see the strange excitement under which she 
living. labored. He leaned against the window-frame, 
Theevening of his arrival in N—— he went in } watching the girl go down the lane. 
search of Mademoiselle Tanniere, in the garden. «‘She walks well,” he said, carelessly. ‘‘Out- 
He found her in a summer-house, covered with } door life and the washing-tub have given her 
vines, one of whose windows opened into a} that broad bust and supple limbs. I wish you 
narrow, quiet lane. She held up some flowers } had her health, Margaret.” 
to him smiling, as he approached, but he put} ‘And to pay the price?” With a shiver and 
them aside. } sneer. 
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‘““When we compare the advantages of the } tastes. Am I right, Margaret? Do I state 


rich and poor, it is but fair to put down every } the case fairly?” 


item on this side and on that.” 

‘*Do you compare this woman and me?” 

‘“* What is she to you, Margaret?”’ 

‘Nothing. How can I tell?” She laughed, 
the tears coming to her eyes. She rose and 
came toward him, like a child that is afraid 
inthe dark. ‘Is there such a thing as adouble? 
I see in her—myself. It is terrible to find 
Margaret Tanniere in a wretch like that. She 
came to me once when I was a child.” 

‘*Did you drive her away then?” 

‘IT? No. I would have taken her home. My 
heart was sick with pity and love for her. I 
was a child.” 

She watched him. He did not answer her. 
“Did you see what I mean in her? The—the 
likeness ?” ri 

“Tsaw what you mean. We will not speak 
of it again.” 

She remained silent for some time. Hecker, 
looking down at her bent head, the pinky, thin 
cheek, and powerful magnetic eyes, felt, with 
the old physician’s fancy, that she was like a 
delicate instrument, which a touch could stir 
into wonderful harmony, or a touch could 
shatter But the power lay in his hand alone, 
as he knew. 

“Why did you give her my flower?” she 
said, at last. ‘And you gave her a look which 


; 
only——” 
“Belongs to my wife, you would say. Are} brown,’ eh? 


you jealous, Margaret ?” 
“Tam not jealous. But I am tired—tired.”’ 


not know how intolerable this concealment 
would be.” 
‘‘Or you would not have married me?” with } 


the reasons for concealment ?” 
‘Yes, I would have married you, John! L[} 
am glad to be your wife.” The words were 
quiet enough, but the brilliant light in the } 
face upturned to his, and beautiful for the } 
moment, gave them a world of meaning. He} 
caressed the face softly. 3 
“It was useless to hope that your father } 
would allow you to become my wife. I ain } 
poor, and I never shall be otherwise. And} 
you, Margaret, have practical sense enough to } 
know that it is physically impossible for you 
to live in poverty. As well set you to walk in 
yon cobbled road, in your bare feet, and think 
they would not bleed. Your life and training 
have made your health dependent on your pre- 
sent habits, and the gratification of your 


2 


2 


She let her head fall on her hands. “I did} 





“Yes, you are right,” after a pause, rising 
and drawing up her shawl, with another 
shiver. ‘* Women in that creature’s class have 
no tastes, I suppose, to gratify. But they love, 

and marry freely, when they love.” 

‘Which adds another item to the other side 
} of the account,” said Hecker, drily. ‘Go in 
now; the air grows damp. I will follow you 
soon.”’ 

After he had seen her enter the house, how- 
ever, he turned down the lane, and walked 
} rapidly in the direction in which Nelly had 
; disappeared. 


; 
2 
3 
; 
; 








CHAPTER III. 

Mr. Hecker remained in N He had n¢ 
ties elsewhere, he told M. Tanniere, and de- 
pended upon him to prove his friend and patron. 
The old merchant loved nothing so well as the 
chance of playing benefactor; her exerted him- 
self to find the scholars in music and German 
for Hecker, and he made him an habitue of 
his house as an humble friend. One day in 
the ensuing spring, finding him at the ‘‘lunch- 
table,” he began to joke with him in his clumsy, 
good-natured fashion. 

‘‘Which of your fair pupils shared your 
walk yesterday evening, Hecker? That country 
lane was rightly chosen for a lover's stroll. 
‘With spreading hemlocks and the linden 
The woman By-the-way, if 
I had not known it was impossible, I should 
have thought it was Margaret. I saw a singular 
resemblance, though I was on the farthest side 
of the hill. A pupil, did you say?” 

‘Yes,’ said Hecker sipping his wine coolly, 














4 
§ 
3 ae s 2 
} not raising his eyes; and when Mademoiselle 
a wearied shrug. ‘*Must I give you again } 


Tanniere, a short time after, left them abruptly, 
he rose and followed her into the drawing-room 
It was a warm day, but she sat wrapped in a 
shawl before a blazing fire. He stood behind 
her chair. 

“Margaret.” 

There was no reply. 

‘“You know who the pupil was?” 

The lids dropped wearily ‘over her eyes. 
Hecker stooped to look into her face, and 


; raised himself again with an expression of 


almost alarm. He had gone through ‘ex- 
periences” with tender, reproachful, tragical, 
and revengeful women—but this woman he 
could not fathom; and this woman, according 
to his capacity, he loved. When the lash fell 
on her, she sat passive and dumb. Let him do 
what he might, he knew that the habits of 
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gentle breeding were too fixed within her for 
her ever to give utterance to a jarring, angry 
outcry; and let her terrible secret weigh upon 
her as it would, her dread of the world was 
yet more terrible. She never would disclose it. 
‘ «You know who she is,’? he resumed. ‘I 
have merely made a study of her. I have done 
the same with many others.” 

«I know. You have done the same with 
many others.” 

There was not a shadow of bitterness in the 
quiet tone. He-put his hand lightly on her 
black, fine hair. She rose with a shudder. 

“Is my touch, then, so repulsive to you, 
Margaret?” 

“It is so dear to me. I would be alone now. 
John, I would be glad if you would leave me.” 

He obeyed her instantly; for no matter what 
were the secret relations men might hold to 
this woman, in outward show she drew from 
them the best they had of courtesy. 

At dusk, that evening, Hecker parted from 
a young girl at the end of the hemlock-lane, and 
turned into the main road. Nelly, for it was 


she, hurried back, under the shading trees, 
singing some street ditty, in a loud, clear 


voice. Just where the lane turned up the hill, 
a lady stood in the shadow, but so veiled that 
her face could not be seen. But Nelly’s in- 
stincts and eyes were keen. A quick flash of 
recognition passed over her face, when she 
stood on guard. 

“My good girl——” 

«You take something for granted there,” 
answered Nelly, laughing good-humoredly, 
when Margaret paused. ‘Sit on this log, if 
you wish to talk to me. You’re not strong.” 
Nelly seated her with a kind, even tender touch, 
and then stood before her, attentive. The pose 
of the figure told much to Margaret’s trained 
eye; it was strong, almost masculine, but full 
of grace. 

‘You parted with a gentleman, just uow?” 
Her voice failing her when she would have 
uttered his name. 

‘“‘Yes. Mr. Hecker,’’ in the same loud, care- 
less tone. When Mademoiselle Tannerie re- 
mained silent, the girl continued. ‘I think I 
know why you have come here to meet me. 
You can’t understand that John Hecker should 
love a poor girl like me. You want to ask me 
to give him up,” with rising anger. ‘That I'll 
never do! Never!” 

The lady’s voice remained low and quiet, as 
she said, ‘‘ What can you hope he ever will be 
to you?” 


‘‘My husband, if I so choose. You had the 


same fancy, perhaps?” She came a step closer 
to Margaret, and the two women faced each 
other in silence, while a bird, which they had 
frightened from the hedge, winged its slow 
flight beyond the furthest hill. 

Margaret recognized in the girl’s flushed face 
and flaming eyes, the same passion that slum- 
bered under her own slow-heaving breast and 
calm face. She drew back from it with a sud- 
den repugnance which found, however, no out- 
ward sign. 

Nelly pressed nearer. ‘‘Why should I not 
marry my true love? A poor woman has the 
; same blood and heart as a lady,” touching her 

forehead and breast. There was the same pecu- 

liarity in both, that their voices sank, in the 
; heat of passion to a low minor key. ‘You 
3 shall not stand between us, Mademoiselle Tan- 
nerie,” she repeated again. 

«‘T will not stand between you. 
a right to know the truth.” 

She stood a moment motionless, looking at 
the degraded, coarsened shadow of herself, who 
had usurped her wife’s place; and then, with- 
out another word, turned, and almost ran from 
her along the road. 

Nelly watched her with an astonished amaze- 
ment, until, from sheer weakness, Margaret 
stopped and tottered against a tree. Nelly 
went up and put her strong arm about her, 
quite unconscious that her person, her dress, 
her very breath were repugnant to the delicate 
lady, as the rank perfume of a weed would be. 

“‘T'll take you home,” she said, with rough 
good temper. ‘I’m a tolerably good nurse. 
There’s been lots of sickness the last two or 
three years, and we neighbors give each other 
a lift. You’re but a weakly body.”’ 

‘*You are very kind,”’ said Margaret, exert- 
ing herself to be free from her. 

‘‘ Well, well, just as you please! Yet I re- 
member,” with a sudden emphasis, peering 
close into her face, ‘‘when you would not have 
put me away from you, when you felt very cold 
and hungry, as though they had been your 
own; when you would have taken me to your 
bed, and shared your meal with me.” 

“I was a silly child. We have grown far 
apart since then; I mean that I am weaker, 
physically, and, perhaps, grown selfish through 
indulgence,’ she added, with quick courtesy, 
her conscience accusing her of rudeness. She 
did not hear the girl’s reply, although she stood 
looking wistfully in her face. 

What should she do? Through all the pain 
of her desertion, there was a strange sympathy 
with this other woman, whom Hecker was lead- 
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ing into worse ruin than her own; a sympathy 
which was at once a secret sense of kinship 
and of loathing. 
the words which would save her, would be to 


bring ruin on her own head, to proclaim herself 


the wife of a poor dependant, who had cast her 
off. Would her father ever forgive her such 
shame? 
if she went down into this wretch’s place—into 
the common thoroughfares of the city to earn 
her food—she, Margaret Tanniere? 

‘‘Yet I wish that I could save you,” she said, 
as though she had uttere’. her thoughts aloud. 
She even took Nelly’s soiled hand, and held it 


in hers a moment, so great was her pity; for, } 


after all, the girl was pure, purer in heart 
than she, perhaps. 
apart. 
to seek to bridge over social chasms. 

The two women parted, abruptly, in the lane. 


There was a man \/atching them, far off. It 


was Hecker, who had turned and followed Nelly 


foralast word. He made no effort to interrupt 


them, but walked slowly to and fro, chewing } 
the end of his segar, which went out in his} 


mouth. When he saw Margaret’s slight, dark 


figure coming toward him, he quickly turned § 
into a by-path, and soon was strolling leisurely } 


down the street. 

‘“‘What is amiss, Hecker?” asked a friend, 
who met him, noting his haggard, sallow face. 

“Nothing which time will not set right, 
Faweett,”’ coolly. 
of muddy water; that is all. 
my back on it—run away, in fact, until it 
settles itself. I have no more courage than 
your Hamlet, to ‘take arms against a sea of 
trouble ;’ whatever that may mean.”’ 

“T will go with you, if you’re for the train,” 
said the curious friend. He accompanied 
Hecker home, remaining with him until the 
latter had taken down his valise, strapped his 
little money in a belt, and lighted his segar. 
But he gained no further insight into Hecker’s 
secret. They walked together to the depot. 

“A true citizen of the world,” said Fawcett, 
admiringly. ‘Where are you bound?” 

“God knows! Anywhere—pour passer le 
zemps.. The world is wide,” as he took his seat, 
and hought the evening paper. 

But when the bell rang, and the train darted 
off into the distance, the set, inflexible face, 
which he turned toward the darkness that lay 
before him, Fawcett thought was hardly that 
of the gay knight-errant, which he chose to 
personate. He wondered, as he strolled away, 
what dreary secrets lay hidden in the soul of 


‘‘T have stirred up a slough 
I mean to turn 


What could she do? To utter } 


What if he, too, disowned her? What } 


3ut they had grown far } 
She was no feather-brained enthusiast, 3 


SATION. 

; this man, which his eye sometimes miserably 
} hinted. 

Fawcett was an impressible young fellow. 
; The face haunted him with a dim foreboding of 
} evil. 
‘from ‘pretty Nelly,” who had come out with 


He stopped at a corner to buy a se 


{her basket on her head to drive her evening 


trade. Everybody knew Nelly, her good tem- 


} per and free tongue, innocent at heart, how- 


; ever rough in speech. Tom Holt, a carpenter's 
jour, who had been “keeping company” with 
her this many-a-day, was beside her, joking 
and teasing her. Fawcett fancied that thi 
girl looked pale and anxious; but she had t 
sell her segars, and to give tart answers to the 


fun that greeted her on every side. Nell was 
too busy ever to have time for trouble; and, 
} beside, the street jokes were to her taste, and 
}roused her as a strain of Beethoven might 
} have done Mademoiselle Tanniere. 

Fawcett called at M. Tanniere’s that evening 
He was a young physician, and hoped to take 
He 


knew, too, that the Tannieres had been kind 


old Dr. Schoaley’s place, there, some day. 


to Hecker, and thought they might know what 
} had driven him off. 

But M. 
supposed. 


did not Debt, he 
Why had not the poor devil come 


Tanniere know. 


tohim? He would have helped him through. 
Avery honorable manin hisstation, he believed, 
Mr. Faweett. 


hie ° H 
this evening; 


Mademoiselle Tanniere was ill, 
a sudden increase of the singular 
malady, with which of late she was affected; 
an utier prostration of mind and body, with 
No pain, no; 

Indeed, she 
If there was 


long fainting spells at intervals. 
nor distress, mental or otherwise. 


was more than usually cheerful. 
any occupation or amusement which could be 
devised to rouse her—and there the poor old 
father stopped, wistfully, beating a tune upon 
his wrinkled lips. 

Mr. Fawcett sauntered home. Before morn- 
ing he was roused and summoned to a hotel in 
the lower part of the city. It was filled with 
dead and wounded, the half-awake, terrified 
messenger said—an explosion, a steamboat, or 
amill. Before they reached the spot, how- 
ever, Fawcett learned the truth. The accident 
was not uncommon in the spring of the year, 
when the land-slides were giving way; it was 
only a car or two on a down-train thrown 
from the track, and there were but three 
wounded and one dead. 

One dead; he could not tell why he hurried 
past the room of the wounded men to whom he 
was called, into the long dining-hall, where a 
terrible something lay stretehed on a table, 
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covered over. A thousand men had gone out 
of the city, that day, on down-trains. Why 
should the one sallow, worn face, with its dead- 
black eyes of inexplicable meaning, rise per- 
sistently before him, as if it had uttered to him } 


§ 
; 


an eternal farewell. 

He laid his hand on the hands folded under 
the sheet. Beneath its cover he could feel 
their icy coldness. 

“A sad affair, doctor, a sad affair!’ said 
one of the railroad men. ‘No one was to} 
blame, that we can discover. This poor fellow, 
now, he never knew what hurt him. One} 
moment here, the next Well, God only ; 
knows that. A German music-teacher; I forget 
his name.”’ 

‘‘Hecker!’’ 

“Ah, true! Hecker. You knew him, eh? 
Will you look at him?” 

‘No, no,” putting his hand on the sheet to 
hold it down, and turning away with a chilly 
creeping through his veins, for which he took } 
Morning had dawned, } 
duties with the 

When he came 


a glass of brandy. 
before he had finished his 
living victims of the disaster. 
into the hall again, he heard loud cries and 
hysteric sobbing in the dining-room, and saw 


‘ 


a curious crowd assembled about the door. 

“T did not know that Hecker had friends in 
the city?” he said, stopping unwillingly, for 
he had a singular aversion to coming in con- 
tact with a dead body. 

“It is only pretty Nelly,’ said the man, 
turning his head over his shoulder. ‘The 
fellow was a sweetheart of hers, I believe, 
and she’s taking it hard, poor thing.” 

“Of Nelly’s? So? I wish, Ford, you would 
send whatever undertaker you think manages 
these matters best, and let him attend to it. 
If Hecket had no money, I will see that it is 
all right. I want it handsomely done, you 
understand.” 

‘‘T believe, sir,” hesitated Ford, ‘Nelly is 
going to have him taken. to Widow Byrne’s, 
where she boards. They’ll wake him there 
to-night.” 

“He was not of their class,” said Faweett, 
jealously. 

‘“No, not exactly ; but Mrs. Byrne is a respect- 
able woman, if she is a huckster. Nelley is but 
one of five orphans that she has raised. She's 
just the sort to take a homeless corpse home.” 

‘Five orphans? That fat fish-wife ?” 

“It comes natural to that sort of people. 
I’ll not interfere about Hecker, sir?” 

‘‘No; better not,” and the young physician 





walked slowly away. 


Passing M. Tannicre’s house a day or two 
later, he noticed that Margaret’s windows 
were closed. 

Within, the old man sat by the bed where 
she lay, her hands clasped tightly over sunken 
eyes. He put his hand on her forehead now 
and then, to wipe away the cold sweat which 
was her only sign of suffering. 

“I do not wish to weary you, dear child,” 
he said, breaking the long silence, “but I urge 
you to do what is best for your whole future 
life. You know your old father has no wish 
beyond that, Margaret ?” 

‘TI do know it, father.” 

“Then consider, my darling. Of what 
avail can it be to this man, who is dead, for 
you tc avow yourself his wife? You have 
borne this secret so long, bear it for another 
day, and then—let it be buried with him.” 

She lay quite still and silent. ‘You are 
not fit to judge this matter coolly now. A 
year hence you will see how mad it would have 
been to wreck your whole life by a hasty word.”’ 

‘‘Then I am not to see him once more? I am 
to leave him to—her?” Her quiet voice de- 
ceived him. 

“Assuredly,” he said, eagerly, ‘“‘and I may 
ask too much—but if you could appear in 
public, at once, it would silence all suspicion, 
should any arise. Think of it, Margaret.” 

He rose hastily and left her, to prevent 
replying. Now she had seen through his self- 
control, what it had cost him to use gentle 
words of the man upon whom he could have 
heaped curses for her ruined life; and she 
was not ungrateful to the old man who was so 
dear to her. She turned her head toward the 
wall, and in the darkened room, through the 
long day, she fought her life’s battles alone. 
It is the habit of women of her class. 

The next evening, Dr. Fawcett met M. Tan- 
niere and his daughter, at a private concert. 
It occurred to him that the old man was break- 
ing fast, he was indescribably worn and sad. 
But Margaret was never more witty or anxious 
to please. 

“‘T have just been down to bid a last good- 
by to our old friend Hecker,’’ blundered Faw- 
cett, thinking he had found a theme of mutual 
interest. ‘They laid him to rest to-day. 
‘After life’s fitful fever’—poor fellow! ‘Pretty 
Nelly,’ (you know the segar girl, monsieur ?) 
was the chief mourner. He intended to marry 
her, it appears; and he had no other friends.” 

‘“‘No, be had no other friends,” repeated 
Mademoiselle Tanniere, mechanically, looking 
him steadfastly in the face. 
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Something in her look bewildered Faweett, 
he stammered, paused. Whose eyes were 
these? Not Margaret Tannier’s. It must be 
some half-forgotten picture that confused him! 
He continued : 

‘Yes, chief mourner. But her grief has 
nearly effervesced, I fancy; what with the 
wake, and hysterical spasms, and funeral now 
of the last three days. The affair was a god- 
send for that class of people, and Nelly is quite 
a heroine among them. 
Hecker’s, I believe? 
thorough scholar, did you not? 
liked the man.”’ 

‘I found him thorough. But he had a Ba- 
varian pronunciation ;” she said, in a measured 
tone. 

Faweett. who was a warm-hearted fellow, 
left her soon after, with a feeling of half dis- 
gust. “If it had been a dead-house,” he 
thought, ’‘she could hardly have discussed it 
in a cooler manner.” 

A few weeks afterward, M. Tanniere sud- 


You found him a 
I always 


denly went with his daughter back to France. } 


He never returned. Orders were sent to his 
attorney for the sale of his property in N . 
and then came tidings of his death. 
cett, a year or two afterward, read, in a New 
York paper, of the marriage of Mademoiselle 
Tanniere, toa man of large fortune, and her 
return to this country. The notice was brief, 
and the matter dropped from his memory. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tuirty years after the time when the Ger- 
man teacher was buried in the grave-yard on 
the hill, the grave-yard was enlarged to a 
cemetery, and the charge to the gate was given 
to Mrs. Holt, the wife of Holt, the carpenter. 
She was a big, bustling, hearty woman, with 
a houseful of children and grandchildren. 
She sat knitting on the porch one Sunday 
evening, when a carriage stopped at the en- 
trance, and an elderly lady alighted, and asked 
leave to rest awhile on the stone settee. Old 
Nelly, after a keen glance at the delicate face 
and silvery hair, gave her as warm a welcome 
as the girl Nelly would havedone. ‘Sit down, 
sit down, ma’am; I'll send this organ-man to 
the right-about. I doubt he'll worry you. 
Take him off, children, I always stop ’em as 
they go by. A little music is cheering.” 

The lady listened, with a curious attention, 
glancing, as she did, to the cheap prints on 
the wall, the common flowers crowded into 
erocks and boxes on the window-sills. What- 


You were a pupil of 


Dr. Faw- 3 


{ ever eesthetic taste these creatures had, wag 
S}used to bring cheerfulness into their hard 
lives, while with her own softly-nurtured class, 
; melancholy was the luxury. 

} «There is a grave here,’’ she said, at last, 
} «which I wish to see; that of a man named 
; 

? 


Hecker, who died many years ago. Can you 
} direct me to it?” 
} «That Iean. Joe, go with the lady. You'll 
? find it well tended, ma’am. There’s been 
money sent every year for that purpose since 
he died, And there was money sent for a 
stone over it. ‘John Hecker. From his Wife.’ 
That’s the reading on it. There’sa queer story 
about that, if you care to hear it,’’ with a good- 
natured chuckle, glancing up to see that her 
auditor was attentive. ‘Nobody knew that 
John Hecker was married, and he sparked a 
young girl here. Well, it was myself, to tell 
the truth. When he died, how I took on! And 
the man had a wife! But I married Jim Holt 
afterward. Girls don’t know their own mind, 
at first. Luckily, I’d got over it, and was mar- 
ried before that order for the stone came.”’ 

The lady stood with her unnaturally brilliant 
eyes fixed on the fat face, as if striving to 
recall from it some old shadow; while Nelly, 
on her part, was taking keen note of the rich 
}old lace with which her visitor’s dress was 

trimmed, and the diamonds that sparkled on 
her withered fingers. 

‘Ts that all that has happened in your life 
that is worth the telling ?” the stranger asked 
“Is there nothing more? Nothing more? I 
have a reason for the question.” 

Nelly stared into the woman’s face stupidly. 
“‘T don’t know; Ive had the common run of 

luck, I think. Plenty of children, and plenty 
} of work; plenty of fun, too, for that matter. 
Now, I had a sister—maybe it was her you 
heard of. There was something uncommon 
happened to her.” 

“A sister?” 

“Yes. You see, we was left orphans, me 
and Margaret—German children. She was got 
into the asylum, and Mrs. Hagedorn, she took 
me. But there came a lady there to the asylum, 
who had no children, but with lots of money, 
and she sees my sister, and chooses her, to 
keep as her own; but on condition that the 
guardians was never to disclose her name, nor 
let the child know that she wasn’t born a lady. 
So they took her, and I never saw her since. 
I never knew the name she went by. I shifted 
for myself. So it goes, ma’am! Some rich, 
some poor. Some gets all sunshine, and others 
all shadders,” lifting up one of her grand- 
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children on her lap, and shaking like a jelly 
with the exertion. 

The sensitive, pale face of the woman, look- 
ing down at her, grew more intent, as though 


she hoped to find the long-sought answer to } 


some riddle. 

“You visit the grave of your old lover 
often?” 
Mrs. Holt laughed a jolly, hearty laugh. 


«Lord bless you, ma’am, you don’t think I’ve 


time to hanker after old follies, like a babby? } 


I’ve been there, certainly, to see if it was kept 
properly. We was paid liberal.” 


Margaret Tannicre turned away hastily, 
leaving some money in the old woman’s hand. 
Whether they were sisters by birth, or only 
by that subtler tie which binds humanity to- 


gether, the rich and the poor; there the outer 
sign of kinship ends in the giving and receiv- 
ing of money. 

Night had fallen before Margaret had left 
the cemetery. Through her iong, and not 
unhappy life, she had looked forward to the 
hour when she could come back to the grave of 
;the one man whom she had loved, thinking 
that there, perhaps, he would know ho» sacred 
and deep had been the pain. with which she 
mourned him; and looking back once more at 
the face of her shadow, seeing in it life’s un- 
reasoning content, she knew that to exch some- 
} thing of joy or happiness is given that to all 
} others is denied; and that in the beneficence 
} of a future life, compensation is awarded to 
} all creatures. 
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Tue years have crept slowly by, Madeline, Madeline, 
Bearing their burden of toil and of pain; 

Sweeping our heart-strings with merciless fingers, 
Flooding our paths with their sunshine and rain! 


h, how they've cheated us! Madeline, Madeline; 

Keeping the pleasures that should have been ours; 
Giving to others the rose, with its fragrance; 

Giving to us, only odorless flowers! 


Oh, they’ve been cruel years! Madeline, Madeline, 
Crushing our fainting hearts, as they passed by; 

Smiling, in mockery, back at our anguish ; 
Gliding away from the heart's wailing cry! 

Oh, they've been weary years! Madelin2, Madeline; 
Dragging their misty days slowly along; 

Chilling our hearts with their close-clinging shadows, 
Crushing our hearts with their burden of wrong! 


LINE. 
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Oh, they've been fickle years! Madeline, Madeline; 
Keeping no promises that they have made; 

Keeping the weary heart sick with its watching— 
Waiting fulfillment of hopes oft delayed! 


And still they go creeping by, Madeline, Madeline, 
Bearing their burden of sunshine and rain. 

Oh! will our hearts receive some of the sunlight? 
Or, must they pray for it ever in vain? 


Wil! the Future’s dim pathway, Madcline, Madeline, 
Be to our worn feet as rough as the way 

They always have travel'd, mid thick-falling shadows, 
Wearily, painfully, day after day? 

Oh, surely a change will come! Madeline, Madeline— 
Some time the wearisome years will be past! 

Some time the shadows will rise from our pathway; 
Life will be flooded with sunshine at last! 





HEAVEN. 


BY ELLA 


I povnt not, but to every nfind of mortal, 
That Heaven, in a different form, appears, 

And every one, who hopes to pass the portal, 
Where God shall wipe away all bitter tears, 

Seeth the mansion, in a separate guise. 

And there are many Heavens, to many eyes. 


To me, it seems a world where all the sweetness, 
That I have in my wildest dreams conceived ; 

The subtle beauty, and the rare completeness, 
That I have missed, in life, and missing, grieved ; 

The things that I have sought for, all my life, 

And if I found, found mixed with pain and strife. 


That rest, that mortal mind can never measures 
That peace, that we can never understand; 
The keen delights, that fill the soul with pleasure ; 
Vou. LIX.—19 


WHEELER. 


These, these I deem, are what that blessed land, 
Lying beyond the pearly gates doth hold— 
Where the broad street is paved with shining geld. 


A total puttixg off of care and sorrow, 
As we put by old garments. Rest, so deep, 

That ‘tis not marred by thoughts of the to-morrow, 
Or pained by tears, for never any weep. 

The love, unchangeable, unselfish, strong— 

That I have creved, with heart and soul, so long. 


“All these, I hope, in that vast Forever, 
Of which we dream, nor mortal eye hath seon, 
When death’s pale craft shall bear me o'er the river, 
To find in waiting, on the shores of green, 
And in that haven, how my soul shall raise, 
Unceasing songs of gratitude and praise. 
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BY ROSALIE GRAY. 


AvntTIz was the only sister of my husband's 
mother. Shehad always lived in a far-away 
region, in Pennsylvania, and had never in the 
course of her life visited the city, which she 
regarded as a place of iniquity, invented for 
the purpose of entrapping unwary travelers. 
Her sister’s oldest son, Edward, had always 
been a great favorite with her, and, as his 
mother’s circumstances were moderate, his 
aunt, who was very well off, and whose riches 
were constantly being increased by the pro- 
eeeds of her farm, had educated him at her 
own expense; and, having no children herself, 
she had made a pet of him, and regarded him 
son. He had frequently passed 
at her house, and had learned 


almost as her 
his vacations 
to love the face which always lighted up with 
a welcoming smile at his approach, while at 
the same time he was amused by her pecu- 
liarities. Thus, when we were married, and 
auntie expressed a wish to see Edward’s bride, 
we decided to spend a few days at her house 
while on our wedding-tour. It was a plain, 
old-fashioned farm-house, far away from any 
other habitation; and there my new relative 
lived, with Mary, a distant cousin, who helped 
around, and the farm-hands. Her time was 
chiefly spent in manufacturing endless quan- 
tities of cheeses, kneading bread, churning 
butter, and attending to her farming generally. 
The worthy lady was evidently pleased with 
the respect we had paid her in making this 
visit, although, to be sure, she had rather a 
curious way of showing her pleasure—she 
would frequently stand groaning and wailing 
over her ‘‘dear nephew’s useless little wife.” 

she said to me, solemnly, 


“Why, Caroline,” 
“JT don’t believe you know how to milk a cow, 
or make cheese—do you, now?” 


‘*No, auntie,” I replied, laughing; ‘‘and I 


am sure that if I possessed that knowledge, it } 


would not be very useful to me, as we shall not 
keep a cow in the city, and we both abominate 
cheese.” 

But auntie shook her head, and groaned 
forth a prolonged, **Oh! oh! oh!’’ which seemed 
to intimate that she considered me incorrigible. 
And yet I enjoyed this visit very much. I had 
never been on a farm before; and I loved to 
watch them all at their work, to ride on the 
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{ hay, to feed the different animals, to talk with 
auntie, when she could spare time from what 
she considered her more useful employments; 
in short, I enjoyed everything on this wedding- 
tour—a bright, rosy mist seemed to encircle 
me, and cover every event. 

When we returned from this trip, we settled 
in New York. 
taleats, and friends; fortune soon followed, 


My husband had education, 


and we moved into a handsome house, where 
we lived in considerable style; and then, as a 
natural consequence, we had plenty of fashion- 
able friends. During all this time we heard 
occasionally from auntie; but she declined our 
invitations to pay us a visit, saying that she 
‘*had no time to waste on such frivolities’— 
whether we were the “frivulities” or not, was 
left to our imagination. 

Twenty years had passed since my wedding- 
tour. I was now the mamma of several promis- 
ing children, the eldest of whom had arrived 
at the age of eighteen, and her birthday was 
to be celebrated by a party. The party-dresses 
had been bought, made-up, criticised, revised, 
and finally pronounced perfect; the usual quan- 
tity of flowers had been ordered, the hair- 
dresser engaged; in short, all necessary pre- 
parations had been completed, and it was still 
but three o’clock in the afternoon, We had 
several hours left, wherein to rest, that we 
might appear the brighter in the evening; and 
I had just persuaded Belle to lie down and take 
a little nap, when the waiter announced, 

*¢An old woman down in the hall, and would 
like to see you, ma’am. 
engaged, but couldn’t get her off; says she 
wants to see you very particular ” 

I went down stairs, and perceived standing 
in the hall, a stout old lady, grasping a huge 
carpet-bag in one hand, and an enormous band- 
;box in the other. A face fairly irradiated 
{with the thought of the happiness she was 
; about to surprise me with, beamed upon me 
| from the depths of a bonnet rivaling in size 
{any which my memory could recall, or my 
§ 


I told her you were 
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imagination picture. 
“IT knowed you'd be delighted to see me; and 
I jest.wanted to take you by surprise!” was 
} the exclamation which greeted me. 
Heavens and earth! did my eyes and cars 
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deceive me! What evil genius had put it into 
the ofd lady’s head to visit me at this most 
unpropitious season? What should I do with 
her? Where 
queries which crowded hurriedly through my 
brain; and then came a vision of young Merton, 
ithe lion of the season, whose attentions to Belle 
‘had already excited the envy of her com- 
panions—what would he think of this specimen 
from the hackwoods? But there the old lady 


should I hide her? were the 


stood, smiling delightedly at my surprise, and 
waiting to embrace me; and, quite ashamed of 
my want of hospitality, I hastened to give her 
a hearty welcome. Then a happy thought 
struck me, and I remarked, 

“You must be very tired and sleepy after 
your long journey, auntie, so come up stairs 
and take off your bonnet; and after you have 
had a lunch, you had better take a nap.” 

“Lunch!” she replied, bewildered. 
what is lunch ?”’ 

I explained to her that “lunch” was some- 
thing to eat without being a regular meal. 

“Wull, why on airth can’t you say ‘some- 
thin’ to eat,’ then, without talkin’ in sich a 
roundabout way that nobody can understand 


«And 


you?” 

As we entered the apartment. which I de- 
signed appropriating to her usey the old lady 
exclaimed, ‘*Cats and Kittens! 
fine things you’ve got here!”’ 

“This is to be your room, auntie,” I replied, 
smiling at the,old lady’s simplicity; ‘don’t you 
like it?” 

“Wull, I don’t know,” she returned, rather 
doubtfully, ‘*’pears to me, it looks more like a 
museum of curiosities than a bed-room. Oh! 
oh! the extravagance of you city people! why, 
it would take all the cheeses I could make for 
a year to buy the inside ofithis room!” 

I rang the bell, and ordered some refresh- 
ment; and when the voluble old lady had dis- 
posed of this, she consented to adopt my sug- 
gestion, that she should take a nap. 

And now, with a mind much relieved, I left 
her; it was already drawing toward evening; 
auntie was old and tired, and it was reasonable 
to suppose that she would sleep untii morning, 
so I banished all care on this point, and pre- 
pared to do the honors as hostess. In due time 
the guests arrived; dancing, music, and chat- 
ting were going on merrily, and I stood in the 
midst of a group of friends, well pleased to 
see all enjoying themselves so well, when f 
was startled by hearing my name calied in a 
loud tone of voice. 

“Caroline!” 


what a lot o’ } 
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I turned to the door, and to my dismay, be- 
{held auntie. She was arrayed in a black 
} flowered-silk dress, made in a style which it 
} would be impossible to deseribe, and would 
} baffle the skill of all the dress-makers to imi- 
tate; so very ancient did it look, that it might 
} almost be supposed that Mrs. Noah herself had 
}had a hand in making it, only that dress- 
making is not recorded as one of that estimable 
‘lady’s accomplishments. But auntie’s dress 
} was quite cast into the shade by her cap; what 
; the foundation of her head-gear was, it would 

be difficult to determine, as a profusion of rib- 

bons, cf every imaginable color and hue, com- 
pletely concealed it; these ribbons seemed to 

be standing up and standing down, and flying 
} out in every possible direction; there were ro- 
} settes, and bows, and ends innumerable, bob- 

bing and bowing at each bend of the old lady’s 
} head; and it seemed to me that whoever had 

manufactured this very extraordinary produc- 

ble amount of ribbon. She wore black lace 
mits, and carried an enormous feather-fan, 


5 

| tion, must have laid a wager to use an ineredi- 
H 
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> which had been her chief mantle-ornament for 
‘ some years past. 
} But while I was petrified by this vision, 
} there stood auntie, beckoning to me, and 
} smiling, and nodding indiscriminately to all 
} the rest 
‘‘Like my cap, Caroline?’ she inquired, as 
I approached her; ‘*had it made a purpose to 
wear in the city. You knowI dont’t like these 
fandangoes; always seem to mea waste of time; 
‘ but then, as this is my very fust visit to the 
‘city, and mebbe I may never come again, I 
{ jest thought I might as well go right through 
} with them, this time. Besides, your friends 
' might not think it neighborly-like in me to 
keep to myself all the time; so when I heerd 
the music, which woke me up, I came to the 
stairs and looked over, seein’ you was havin’ a 
’ tea-drinkin’, or somethin’ of that kind here, I 
jest thought I’d dress-up in my best clothes 


i 
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} 
and come down.” 

} How much longer the old lady might have 
run on in this style, I cannot say; but having 
} now somewhat recovered from my surprise and 
consternation, and having resolved to make the 
} best of what I could not help, I took her arm, 
} and walked boldly into the room with her. We 
; were very soon stopped by Edward. 

‘‘How do you do, auntie? Iam very glad 
to see you,” was his cordial salutation, as he 
extended his hand. 

«Why, Edward, how d’ye do?’’ and the sa-' 
lute which followed seemed to me to reverberrie 
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through all the apartments. ‘Cats and kittens! 
how you've grown!’’ she continued. 

‘‘Not since I was at your house, I hope,” he 
responded, laughing. 

‘“‘Wull, no,’’ she admitted; ‘*but I mean 
sence you was a little boy.” 

I felt my cheeks glowing, as my voluble re- 
lative continued her conversation within the 
hearing of my highly polished and fashionable 
acquaintances, and my eyes wandered over the 
room, searching for some out-of-the-way cor- 
ner, in which to hide her. 

«Come, auntie,” said I, ** come and sit down 
and listen to the music ;” and I led the way to 
the most retired quarter of the room. 

“I’m so glad I had that nap,” said auntie; 
“if Thadn’t, I never should_uv been able to 
sit up, and come to the party to-night, in the 
world; it was very thoughtful of you to pro- 
pose it, Caroline.” 

I wished that my thoughts had been at the 
North Pole when I proposed it, since this was 
the result. Belle sat at the piano, ‘her lovely 
eyes sparkling with excitement, and the soft 
color coming and going in her dimpled cheeks, 
while young Merton, just returned from abroad, 
bent over her, turning the leaves, drinking in 
the music, and evidently fascinated with her 
beauty. Now, I thought, auntie will surely be 
quiet for a little while, and listen to the music; 
but alas! she seemed to be utterly irrepres- 
sible. 

“Cats and kittens!” greeted my ears, ‘what 
on airth makes that girl shiver and shake in 
that style? Why, thereshe is, tremblin’ all 
over, while our Sally Jane, what sings in the 
choir at home, and sings enough-sight better’n 

that, too, doesn’t make sich an awful time over 
it, a tremblin’ and a carryin’ on, as ef she 
thought everybody was a lookin’ at her!” 

My face crimsoned, as I perceived a sup- 
pressed titter among those of my guests who 
stood near, while their eyes danced with mer- 
riment; and, leaning forward, I whispered to 
the old hdy—‘she is trilling, auntie; don’t 
you like it?” 

«“Thrillin’!” she exclaimed aloud; ‘I don’t 
call that thrillin’!”’ 

Presently, Belie left the piano, and, lean- 
ing on the arm of young Merton, approached 
us. What did possess the child? Where were 
her thoughts? What impression would her es- 
cort receive of our relatives? He who was so 
very fastidious, and had always been accus- 
tomed to the best society! But there was no 
help for it; they had come, and I was obliged 
to introduce them. 
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‘*So, you are the girl what was doin’ some- 
thin’ your ma thought was thrillin’ at the pi- 
anny, be you ?”’ was auntie’s salutation. 

“‘Didn’t you like my playing, auntie?” re- 
plied Belle, good-humoredly. ‘ Well, to-morrow 
I will play you some ballads, which, perhaps, 
you will like better.’’ 

I glanced at young Merton, and read in his 
face none of that disgust which I had feared 
the remarks and manners of our countrified 
relative would inspire; on the contrary, his 
eyes were bent upon Belle, and expressed the 
utmost admiration. 

Auntie, evidently thinking she had wasted 
sufficient time, now drew forth her knitting- 
work, and the click of her needles kept paca 
with her never-to-be-wearied tongue. It was 
not necessary that I should remain with her 
in order to entertain her, as she was fully 
capable of doing that herself; and she insisted 
upon being neighborly with all who came near 
her, wHhout the ceremony of an introduction; 
as to keeping her within any sort of bounds, 
by my presence, I despaired of that, and as 
my attention was required now for my other 
guests, I left auntie to Belle’s care, hoping 
that she might be able to suppress the inno- 
cent old lady. 

The next I saw of my peculiar visitor was in 
the supper-room. Some one had handed her 
a saucer of ice-cream; but at the first spoon- 
ful, the old lady puckered up her mouth to 
express the greatest intensity of.cold, and ex- 
claimed: 

“Cats and kittens! what do you call this?” 

The attention of the whole company was 
turned upon her, and it evidently required a 
great effort to suppress the smiles which were 
dancing in their eyes. 

I replied, in an under tone, ‘It is ice-cream, 
auntie; don’t you think it is nice?” 

“Wull, yes; kinder nice; but what makes 
it so tawnal cold ?” 

“Tt has been frozen,” I replied. 

‘*Frozen, eh! wull, there, I thought some- 
thin’ was the matter with it!” 

‘But, don’t you like it?” I persisted. 

«Yes, rather; but then it would taste enough- 
sight better ef we only had a piece of our nice 
home-made bread and butter to eat with it; 
wouldn’ it now?” 

At this point, all my guests seemed to be 
seized suddenly with bad colds, and the amount 
of coughing that was done, was reaily wlarm- 
ing. 

Anxious to divert their attention, as much 
as possible, and looking eagerly around for 
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something with which to do it, I made a most } 


unlucky hit. Noticing a young girl, one of my 


especial pets, near me, wearing an exquisite 
pin, with finely-cut flowers over it, J inquired, 


“Of what is your pin made, Nettie?” 

“Of Parian marble,’’ she replied. 

«“Pan-marble, eh?” said «Wall, 
now, I thought you had a white rose in your 
bosom. I was lookin’ at you, to see jest how 
you was dressed; ’cause I knowed when I got 
home, Mary’d want to know jest what you all 
had on; and I was goin’ totell ber you had a} 


” 


auntie. 


white rose in your bosom; but then I meant to 
uv taken a close look at you before you left— 
pan-marble, eh? Wall, now; I'll remember 
that, to tell Mary.” 

The politeness of my guests had been strained 
to its utmost limits, and this was more than 
human-nature could endure, and a merry peal 
of laughter, from all sides, greeted these last 
remarks. The poor old lady, with admirable 
simplicity, looked around, and smiled benevo- 
lently on all, never for one moment imagining 
that she was the cause of their mirth. 

The next day auntie insisted upon being taken 
out to walk. She had ‘hearn tell a good-deal 
about Broadway,” she said, ‘‘and she should 
like to see it.”’ Belle was selected for her com- 

,panion, and with many misgivings, I saw them 





depart together. 

«Who is that, my dear?” asked auntie, as 
soon as they had left the house, pointing to a 
gentleman, who was passing. 

Belle replied—*TI don’t know.” 

“Don’t know him, eh! A stranger in the 
place, then, I suppose.”” And my worthy aunt 
fell to speculating upon his name, business, 
place of residence, etc., until she found her- 
self in Broadway, where the dense crowd com- 
pletely overpowered her, and, finally, she slip- 
ped on a piece of orange-peel, and fell at 
the feet of young Mr. Merton, who was just 
then passing. He assisted her to rise, and 
found that she had sprained her ankle; accord- 
ingly, after helping her into a store, he left 
her in Belle’s charge, while he went to call a 
carriage. During the drive home, Mr. Merton 
evidently succeeded in ingratiating himself 





in the old lady’s affections; for, after the ankle 
had been attended to, and the pain had some- 
what subsided, she remarked to me, 

“That seems to be a very likely young man; 
is he keeping company with Belle?” 

I replied that he was one of our friends; 
but that Belle was still free, not having de- 
cided in favor of any one. 

But the old lady was set in her opinion, and 





persisted. ‘You can’t deceive me; I don’t be- 
lieve all them looks and smiles don’t mean 
nothin’. And you mark my words, Caroline, 
he’ll propose for her yet, or my name aint Je- 
rushy Dumm?:” 

Auntie’s sprained ankle proved quite a wind- 
fall for us, as it kept her in the house for some - 
time, and, also, cured her of all desire to walk 
in crowded streets, in the future. Belle took 
upon herself to entertain auntie, and make her 
visit as pleasant as possible. She played and 
sang simple airs for her; talked to her, and 
told her amusing stories, and introduced her 
to her company, as ‘‘our aunt, who has kindly 
consented at last to make us a visit ;” a style 
of introduction which seemed to quite flatter 
the old lady, as it confirmed her in the belief 
that she was conferring an infinite favor upon 
us by her presence; and she, in her turn, be- 
came very dearly attached to her dear niece, 
Belle, and mysteriously fnsinuated what she 
would do in the event of certain things taking 
place. Belle, gently, and almost imperceptibly, 
used her influence to tone down some of auntie’s 
rough edges, and to suppress some of the most 
glaring of her exclamations. She also pre- 
vailed upon her to purchase some dresses of 
modern material, and to submit herself to the 
hands of our dress-maker; and, finally, auntie 
demonstrated her affection for her dear niece 
so far, as to present her, after much coaxing, 
with that remarkable cap which had done duty 
on the evening of her arrival. 

In the course of time, an engagement be- 
tweeri Mr. Merton and my daughter Belle was 
announced. He had been attracted to her, he 
declared, when he first saw her; and the per- 
fect frankness with which she ever introduced 
her aunt, never shrinking from claiming her 
as a relation in the presence of her most 
fashionable acquaintances, thus proving her- 
self superior to the feeling of false shame, 
which actuates so many, had enhanced his 
admiration of her, and made him anxious to 
win her love. He urged that the marriage 
should take place as early as possible; and 
auntie readily yielded to Belle’s request, that 
she would remain in order to be present at the 
wedding. Among the wedding-presents was 
the deed of a very pretty little house in the 
upper part of the city—a present from Jerusha 
Dumm to her dear niece. 

Soon after the bridal-party had left, auntie 
took her departure; but it was with sincere 
regret that we allowed her to go, and not until 
she had promised us that her visit should be 
repeajed at no very distant day. 





THE STORY OF 


BY MARGAR 
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A stream of Italian sunshine glowed and } 
glittered down upon the tiled roofs of the} 
narrow street of Santa Lucia—sunshine, golden } 
and limpid, such as could only be found under } 
that Roman sky. But its beauty was lost upon 
the only passer-by, a broad-shouldered young 
Englishman, whose blue eyes were fixed indig- 
nantly on a receding water-cart, which turned 
the wrong way, and did not. intend to refresh 
the thirsty paving-stones. 

‘What a precious fool [ am,’’ he muttered, 
“to be traversing the streets_of this red-hot 
city, to look for baubles for a set of idle girls. 
This seems as if it might be the right sort of } 
place.” 

He stopped before the open door of a small 
shop, bright with all sorts of trinkets in yellow 
gold, mosaics, and pearls. 

“Ah! what a voice!’ 
broke into that most tender of Italian love- 
songs, ‘‘ Ricordate lo The English- 
man stepped softly within the door-way. A} 
young girl was sitting in a low seat near the } 


A ringing contralto } 


” 


Giorno? 


counter, stringing long strands of coral beads. 
Her back was toward the door, so the stranger’s 
entrance was quite unobserved. She wore the} 
simple and striking dress of an Italian girl of 
the middle class. Her abundant, glossy black } 
tresses were braided fancifully around her 
head, and at one side, casting its pink reflec- 
tion over all that was visible of a clear, dark } 
cheek, was a glowing rose. 

Thrilled by that vibrating voice, as a voice 
had never thrilled him before, the Englishman 
quite forgot his errand, and stood spell-bound, } 
gazing upon the slender hands that threaded, } 
one by one, the coral beads, while the pas- 
sionate melody floated from the lips cf the} 


lishman’s faithful friend and fellow-traveler, } 
slipped from his forgetful hand, and fell, with 


unconscious singer, until his umbrella, an Eng- 


a loud crash to the floor. The girl started 
violently at the sudden noise, and at the sight 
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with startled inquiry; but he was rather re- 
assured when, at the end of his blundering 


} explanation, ‘“‘that he was looking for Roman 


pearls, but the signora’s beautiful voice had— 
” He observed that she was blushing 
“T can find 


had 
much more deeply than himself. 
pearls here, of course?” 

“Oh, yes! she could show the signor many 
kinds, if the signor wished to look at them 
to-day.” 

But this the signor did not feel inclined to 
do at that moment; he would come the next 
day to find what he wanted. 

The Englishman found himself, an hour after, 
at his hotel, with a slightly confused idea of 
the streets between it and Santa Lucia. 

‘‘A letter for the signor Inglese,” said the 
landlord, as he entered the door. The English- 
man bounded up the stairs to his own room 
before he broke the seal. The letter was ad- 


} dressed to “Francis Trevannion, Esq., Piazzi 


di Spagna, No 5, Rome.” It was brief. 


‘My Dear Francis—I will be in Rome one 
week from to-day, with the girls; they are 


} anxious to see as much as they can while the 


fine weather lasts.” 


“The deuce they are!” said Trevannion, to 
himself. ‘And then I suppose there will be 
nothing for me but perpetual sight-seeing with 


a lot of girls—all pencils, sketch-books, camp- 


; stools, and enthusiasm I fancied I knew Rome 


pretty thoroughly last year, but there seems 


to be some part of it that I am yet to make 


acquaintance with, I imagine. Mr. Bradshaw 
has possibly something to communicate.” 

He drew his lounge near the window, settled 
his curly head comfortably on the pillows, and 
prepared for a thorough and exhaustive exami- 


nation of the map of Rome. 


at, 
A ray of soft moonlight that followed the 


of a tall, and remarkably handsome young? glare of the brazen day, fell in its course on 

man, standing just behind her. Of course, } the thoughtful face of Francis Trevannion, as 

the beads were equally alarmed, and rattled he sat in the llttle balcony that opened from 

over the floor in every direction. his apartments, smoking his segar and watch- 

The Englishman was dreadfully confused. } ing the groups of men and women that saun- 

A pair of magnificent black eyes turned on him ): tered by; at the same moment a burst of music 
800 
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came from some street-singers, who turned a 
distant corner. 

Trevannion bent eagerly forward—the music 
was in a second beyond hearing. 

« Absurd!” he muttered, pitching the end of 
his segar into the street; ‘*have I never heard 
a sweet voice before!” 

The same ray of moonlight that illuminated 
Trevannion’s face, as he sat smoking in his 


balcony, touched also two figures that stood | 
leaning over the balustrade of the bridge of } 


St. Angelo. A man’s voice was speaking: 

‘«“Why do you listen so indifferently to all I 
have been saying. Have you nothing to say 
to me, Teresa?’’ 

«T have been speaking, Nicolo.” 

“Speaking—so you have; but what sort of 
speaking? Short answers from wandering 
thoughts. 
added, reproachfully. ‘ 

“Iam not changed, Nicolo,” said the girl, 
in a low voice. 

«You are growing tired of me. 
seen some handsome fellow whom you like 


Ah, you are changed, Teresa,” he 


You have 


better than your poor, rough Nicolo.” : 

“T have not,” said Teresa, quickly, with a 
deep blush. 

“Then give me a kiss to prove that it is not 
so, and that bright rose that you wear in your 
long braids ig 

«Take the rose, Nicolo,” said Teresa, detach- 
ing it from her hair and tossing it to her lover, 
disappearing from sight as he bent to pick it up. 


TTT. 

Earty the next day, Teresa sat at her work 
in the jewel-shop of the street of Santa Lucia. 
The bead-stringing proceeded slowly withal. 
There was no song to speed her fingers. Ever 
and anon the little brown hands drooped slowly 
on her embroidered apron, to start quickly to 
their work when a footstep sounded on the 
door-sill. Jewels did not seem to be in de- 
mand that day. Nicolo, longing for a soft 
glance from Teresa's liquid eyes, stole in for 
one moment, but met with so cold, nay, almost 
angry reception, that the poor fellow hastened 
away with a heavy heart. 

Vexed and out of patience, but at what she 
did not know, Teresa at last threw down her 
coral-beads and began to arrange and disar- 
range various boxes and caskets of wood and 
pasteboard. She was reaching one to a high 
shelf, when a long shadow struck athwart the 
floor, and an English voice said, 

“Let me put that in its place for you; it is 
too high for you to reach.” 
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He had come, then, in reality—the fair- 
haired young English signor! had not 
forgotten Teresa and the pearls he wished to 


{ 


Ee 


' purchase. 
While Trevannion examined minutely the 
necklaces, ear-rings, and long striuys of pearls 
ance proceeded with rapid strides 


and 


ana uncon 


between 


5 
— Teresa spread before him. the acquaint- 
; 


} himself and the innocent ventional 
Italian girl. 

He learned that her father was the proprie- 
tor of the little shop. Teresa, herself, wag 
{looking after it now, because her father, St. 
Catherine preserve him on his journey, was 
gone to nurse his brother, who was ill at 
Florence. 

Trevannion had overhauled everything that 
Teresa possessed in the way of a pearl, and 
heaven knows how many other baubles be- 
sides; but he was far from satisfied, he felt no 
inclination to complete his purchases, wish a 
good-day to Teresa, and leave those dangerous 
dark eyes and that silver voice to work their 
charm on some olive-faced Pietro or Antonio. 

“Can you find fault with that necklace, sig- 
nor,” said Teresa, winding it around her wrist 
to show its purity. 

“Tt will do well enough, but I 
something that I do not see here—ear-rings, 
The lady 
they are for is very partial to blue—don’t 


must have 


pin of pearls, and something blue. 
you understand me?” 

‘‘Hardly, signor,” said Teresa, coldly. 

“A peari-drop, for instance, with a circle of 
blue beads and gold around it. My sister 
would never be satisfied without something 
blue.” 

‘“T comprehend perfectly,” said Teresa, with 
a brilliant smile. ‘Giacomo shall make them 
just as you desire, and I will heip him by 
stringing the beads.” ; 

«And a necklace—will you make that alto- 
gether yourself?” said Trevannion. 

‘Si, signor, if you will be satisfied with my 
poor workmanship.” 

“‘For you, Teresa! from you know who,’’ 
cried a boy, who ran in, showed his white 
teeth, and threw to her a cluster of orange- 
flowers, and was gone like a small whirlwind. 

“For you, Teresa, from you know who!” 
repeated Trevannion, with a strange, absurd 
feeling of positive jealousy. ‘‘That means, of 
course, a lover,”’ he said, looking at her. 

Teresa colored deeply and dropped her long 
eyelashes. 

‘““Not of course, signor,” she said, making the 
orange-flowers into a breast-knot. 
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“It is a lover’s gift, the orange-flower.”’ 

“‘We poor Italians do not know so much of 
symbols,”’ said Teresa, evasively. ‘You have 
many orange-flowers in your country, doubt- 
less, signor?’’ 

‘On the contrary, so few that I beg you will 
generously give me a sprig from that myste- 
rious gift that surprised you so little.” 

‘“‘Impossible. I will execute your order for 
the pearls, signor,”’ said Teresa, suddenly mind- 
ful that she had, perhaps, been too unreserved 
with this beautiful young stranger, and striving 
by an abrupt change of manner to make up for 
possible indiscretion. 

Feeling himself dismissed, Trevannion took up 
his purchases and sauntered back to his hotel. 

I need hardly say that Trevannion found 
himself the next day wandeying around the 
neighborhood of Santa Lucia, doing everything 
he could, in fact, except the only thing he 
cared to do, and that was, march straight 
down the street and through a certain open 
door. 

Fortune or misfortune befriended him at 
last, in suggesting that he had never said one 
word to Teresa about the size and form of the 
necklace she was to make. his was too im- 
portant a matter to wait another day. His 
slow step changed to one of great alacrity. 

Teresa was there, of course. A night’s un- 
interrupted reflection over a tall, straight 
young figure, curly fair hair, and a frank, 
handsome face, made them old and dear ae- 
quaintances. So their conversation on that 
necklace was longer than ever. 


rv. 

THE week fied by on golden wheels for that 
thoughtless pair. 

Trevannion found it necessary to preside 
over the stringing of each pearl in the precious 
necklace. 

They found the day vacant, cheerless, cold, 
when they did not see one another; so they 
were careful to meet. 

It was not alone in the dark little shop. 
Who that has dwelt in Rome does not remem- 
ber a thousand enchanted spots where, when 
the sunset flushed the sky, or the moonlight 
floated over all, they could sit and listen to the 
splash of a fountain, and smell the orange-flow- 
ers, while Teresa’s voice entranced Trevannion 
with the love-songs of her passionate land? 

There was not a word of spoken love; but 
Teresa knew well enough how to read Trevan- 
nion’s eyes when they were bent on her per- 
petually, and Trevannion did not fail to inter- 


pret in his own way Teresa’s changing color 
and capricious manner. 

Poor Nicolo was gone on a cruise to the fish- 
ing grounds of Messina, and Was praying every 
day for lucky hauls and a rapid run home- 
ward, that he might find his fair, ungracious 
one, in a propitious frame of mind. 


Vv. 


One bright day, Trevannion was slowly re- 
turning through the curridor that approached 
his sitting-room, when that very door was 
opened by a little girl of about eight years. 
At the sight of him she shouted, 

“There he is, mamma! Here’s Frank!” 

A chorus of voices ejaculated in vivacious 
keys: ‘Well, Frank!” ‘Here you are at 
last, sir?” ‘*Come, give an account of your- 
§ self.” 

} This was the last thing he could have done, 
g 





} 80 he kissed his aunt Catherine, his cousin 
} Kate, and his sister Ella, and submitted with 
the best grace he could to be kissed and tum- 
bled over by half a dozen young cousins. 

“T hope you have not been seeing all the 
sights without us, Frank?” said Kate. 

«‘T suppose you did as I told you?” said his 
aunt, and presented the letters you got in 
Paris to the Prince di Pozzo d’Orr and the 
Countess Porcupinonini. They put you, of 
course, in the way of seeing the best of 
society.’’ 

Trevannion had done nothing of the sort, as 
we well know; but he did not think necessary 
to parade the fact just then, and the yoluble 
tongues of his female relatives found occupa- 
tion enough in ceaseless questions about the 
fare, the accommodations, the dreadful time 
they had on the road the day before, how a 
tree broke, and the carringe was brought to 
such a sudden standstill that poor little Nettie, 
who was sitting on Kate’s lap, was tumbled 
head foremost into the tray of luncheon that 
aunt Catherine was holding. 

‘-Have you found us the Roman pearls that 
you were commissioned to get before we deter- 
mined to pass through Rome?” asked Trevan- 
non’s sister. 7 

“Yes, I have some very pretty ones fcr the 
girls; ut Iam having some set for you after 
a peculiar fancy of my own. They will be 
done to-morrow, I believe.” 

“Oh, thank you! you are so thoughtful, 
Frank.” 

“Bring out your pearls, old fellow,” cried 
little Nettie, giving him an enthusiastic hug 
around the neck. 
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VE. 

Ir was late the following day before Trevan- 
nion could get away from his exigeante young 
cousin. When he entered the familiar door, 
Teresa was leaning against the counter, em- 
broidering a strip of silk. Her fringed neck- 
handkerchief was fastened together with a 
knot of orange-flowers. 

«What, again adorned with orange-blossoms 
from your mysterious admirer, Teresa!” said 
Trevannion, with annoyance in his voice. 

«And why not?” said Teresa, coolly; for 
she was displeased because he came so late. 

“Oh, there’s no reason in the world, if you 
feel so indulgent to the sender as to pay him 
the compliment of wearing his offering.” 

«Poor fellow! he deserves any compliment 
that I can pay him,” said Teresa, pensively. 
‘He has been gone on a week’s cruise, and the 
very moment he returns he hastens to send this 


token, to let me know that he is come.” 


“Indeed,” replied Trevannion, with a cold- { 
ness at his heart. ‘Then, perhaps, l am in the | 


way of an expected audience. Perhaps you 


have been looking for some one, Teresa ?”’ 

“T have been expecting some one, and have 
looked for him all day, and he has just come 
to reproach me for trying to make myself look 
well with a few orange-flowers.”’ 

Trevannion flushed to the roots of his hair. 

«Then you were only jesting, and there is 
no sailor whom you love, and who has a right 
to look for a welcome from you?” 

‘‘None,” said Teresa, gravely, with a pang 
as she thought of Nicolo; and how true it was 
that she did not love him. 

When Trevannion spoke again, it was with 
his usual voice and manner, 

“Teresa, my sister, and my aunt and cousin 
have arrived, My sister is impatient for her 
pearls. They are ready, are they not?’ 

Teresa brought out a small box, and one 
some sizes larger, and pushed them toward 
him. 

“Open them for me yourself,’ he said, 
smiling. , 

She took the lid from the small box, and 
lifted out two ear-rings, formed of an oval loop 


of blue turquoise beads, enclosed by a narrow | 
thread of gold, just wide enough to keep the | 


beads in place. In the centre swung a large 
oval pearl. 

‘“‘Are they pretty, signor?” said Teresa, 
holding them up. 

‘Put them in your ears, and I can tell 
you.” 

In putting in the ear-ring, it caught in a 


strand of hair. Trevannion bent forward and 
disentangled it, and fastened the catch. 

At the touch of his hand upon her cheek, it 
grew as white as marble. Silently be put into 
its place the second ear-ring, and then the 
brooch—a true lover’s knot, with a pendant 
pearl. 

‘‘Now the necklace, Teresa.” 

She opened the larger box and drew out 





the gleaming coils. It was of three graduated 
strings of large pearis, purest and whitest of 
all. 

Trevannion clasped it around her throat. 


“Do I look well in them?” said Teresa, raising 


her innocent eyes and looking full at him. 

Trevannion could not speak, she looked so 
beautiful, so fair, so trusting. Knowing all he 
did, suddenly remembering so much that he 
should never have forgotten, something rose 
unbidden in his throat. He could only bend 
his head. 

Teresa wondered much at his pale face and 
utter silence, as he removed the ornaments and 
restored them to their caskets. 

*‘ Teresa, will you give me an orange-flower 
of your own free will, not because I ask for 
it, but because you wish tu give it to me?” 

She took the cluster from her boddice and 
handed it to him. 

He bent over her hand, as if he would 
speak, but instead he pressed his lips to it 
vehemently and strode away. 


¥ ti, 

‘¢Come here, Ella,”’ said Trevannion, calling 
his sister to one corner of the room. ‘Tell 
me your opinion of these.” 

Ella opened the boxes and fell into extasies 
on the spot. 

‘‘Beautiful, Frank. She will be perfectly 











charmed.” 
«She!” said Trevannion. ‘Who are you 
‘ speaking of?” 
‘Why, what a booby you are. ‘She,’ why, 
{ Evelyn, of course. Who else should be in your 
‘ thoughts, fond lover? 
these pearls for her.” 
{ ‘Evelyn,’’ said Trevannion, in a husky 
‘voice. ‘Oh, to be sure, Evelyn.” 
‘“‘What is the matter, Frank? Why do you 
; keep repeating the name with such a dazed 
‘look? Do you mean to say you have forgotten 
> your affianced one in this year of absence? 
} Even though Sir Gilbert would not allow any 
. correspondence between you during this year 
of your foreign tour, you know Eveiyn never 


‘forgets you for an hour.” 


Of course, you mean 
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“Yes, yes,” said the wretched Frank;’’ but } 


take these, won’t you; there’s a good girl, 
Nelly.” 

“Take them, and put them away for you, in 
my trunk? Certainly I will; but these must go 
to Evelyn; you can get me some more, any- 
where. Evelyn would break her heart, if she 
thought you had giv 
Don’t you remember 
when we were in lialy, in her letter to me— 
‘If a certain person is mindful of another cer- 


u unything to me first. 
tie message she sent, 


tain person, when he passes through Rome, he 
will bring home a string of Roman pearls.’ ” 

“Oh, I remember every word of it, exactly,” 
cried Trevannion, recklessly—‘the whole lot 
of stuff about a certain person, and an uncer- 
tain person. Heaven knows what silly trash 
girls fill their letters up with.2 

Ella looked at her aunt, in horror at these 
sacrilegious words, as Trevannion left the 
room. 

“Nothing of any consequence,” said that ex- 
perienced dame, placidly. ‘‘He has seen some 
pretty girl selling flowers on the street, or 
some nonsense of that kind. He’ll soon for- 
get all that when he sees Evelyn’s lovely face, 
and touches Englisi: soil, which will be pretty 
soon. We must leave Rome in three or four 


days, now.” 


VIL. 
Yes, it was too true. The handsome young 
Englishman, who kissed so tenderly the hand 
of the Italian girl, had a right to kiss but one 
hand in the world. He was bound in love, in 
honor, tied hand and foot, by that inexorable 
word, ‘‘affianced,” to 2 woman who loved the 


ground he walked upon. 


He had been betrothed to Miss Monckton } 


when he and she were young; more from the ar- 
dent desire of their parents for the alliance, 
than from any particular wish of Trevannion’s, 
He regarded the lovely Evelyn as his own pro- 
perty; was very glad to be engaged to one so 


much admired; really liked her—called it lov- } 


ing her; so went off eager and happy to his 
tour on the Continent. 
But from the time when Teresa had turned 


on him her starry eyes, until his sister Ella } 


had spoken her name, Evelyn, his bride to be, 
had never once been in his thoughts. 

Of course, it was thoughtless; of course, it 
was criminal. He ought never to have gone a 
second time to the street of Santa Lucia. We 
ought, none of us, ever to do anything we 
ought not to do. 

Ah! but it was hard on poor Teresa. 


STRING 
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IX. 
TREVANNION paid dearly for that week in 
Rome. 
He knew that the day of explanation and 
} parting must come; but he shrunk from it. 

He wandered everywhere that his cousins’ 
fancy led them, patiently showing them their 
last sights; inwardly, dead despair, outwardly, 
silent and stern. On the evening of the second 

| die: after seeing his cousin an‘ sister home, 
he went out, determined to speak with Teresa 
} at all costs. 
On his way, he passed the open door of a 
peace. Silent worshippers were passing in 
; and out. 
} Some impulse made Trevannion enter. THe 
passed up a sideaisle to where a taper was 
dimly burning before the Virgin’s shrine. 
A woman was kneeling on the tiled floor, 
engaged in deep, though wordless prayer. 
Yes, it was she! Itwas Teresa. In disquiet 
and uneasiness at Trevannion’s prolonged ab- 
} sence, she had gone to her safest refuge for 
> comfort. 

When her prayer was ended, she rose and 
walked rapidly down the aisle, her eyes cast 
down, not seeing Trevannion, who gazed at her 

} as though he would have carved every feature 
upon his quivering heart. He followed her to 
the door. As they stepped into the sunset 
street, Trevannion reached her side. 

‘‘Teresa!’”’ 

$ She did not start or look surprised. He was 

t 50 constantly in her thoughts that his appear- 

S ance at any time would not have startled her. 

} They walked for some distance, till they 

reached a favorite haunt—a ruined fountain, 
over which still presided two marble Tritons. 

The cool water still flowed from their carved 

lips. A shivered column had embedded its 

} smoothest, whitest fragment close by. Ghostly, 
indeed, it looked in the waning light. Many 
an evening had Trevannion and Teresa made 
the fluted column their seat. It had listened 
oftentimes to Teresa’s songs and his treacher- 
ous words. It should hear his confession now. 

They sat down, and Teresa reached her hand 
into the fountain and drew it out dripping with 
crystal drops. And he? What did he do then? 
Why, he told her—he told her all—that he was 

} going back to England the next day; that he 

} was betrothed to an English girl there, whom 

; he was to marry as soon as he got home; that 
he had tacitly deceived Teresa all this time, 

and been faithless to his plighted word; that he 


was going to ruin as soon as it wasall over; but 
that he loved her! he loved her! he loved her! 
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«Oh! spare me, spare me!” cried Teresa, at, the sun’s sparkle could match her flashing 
this, and fell back in a dead faint. eyes. 

Trevannion took her poor, lifeless form in As the young man’s face at the window came 
his arms. He kissed the blanched, beautiful } opposite to the flower-girl, something white 
face, repeatedly. He was distracted with grief } circled through the air, and a cluster of orange- 
and remorse. flowers fell at his feet. 
“Oh, signor! 


1 
gained her consciousness, *‘leave me! leave XI 

me! Do not speak of love to me! ee ‘“‘Come, Evelyn, you have not had Frank’s 
Go to your English bride, who is waiting for} gift, yet. I brought it for him with my things 
you!” for safety; having done that, I think I may 
° “Teresa,” said Trevannion, “I solemnly claim the pleasure of handing it to you, my- 
swear to you, that if you will but speak the > self.” Ella laid two boxes in Miss Monck- 
word, I will never see England again. I-will}ton’s lap. Evelyn opened them, and looked 


3c 
said the poor girl, as ri re- 
| 


give up everything for you. I solemnly affirm, ; her thanks to her lover. 
that life is nothing to me without you, Teresa.” ‘“*How like you, to choose my color with 

“Donot tempt metodo what is sinful, through } them,” she murmured. 
my love for you,” cried Teresa, wildly. “Only ‘Frank, put them on for her, and we wilh 
leave me now, signor. In the name of the } see how well fair Evelyn becomes the Ror nan 
Holy Virgin, leave me!” pearls and torquoise beads.’’ 

Trevannion knelt at her feet; he seized her} Frank obediently did as his sister directed. 
hands; he covered them with despairing kisses; } He fastened each ear-ring in his dear one’s 
he pressed them to his heart; then, with an | small ears; he pinned the brooch beneath her 
agonized sob, he fled from her. blushing face; he clasped the strings of pearl 

around her white throat, and then, stepped 
X. back from her, duly to admire. 

A nvce English traveling carriage lumbered “Do I look well in them?” said Evelyn, with 
heavily over the Ponte Molle, that leads from the } a confident smile. 

Eternal City. The morning was bright and beau- ; “Admirably,”’ replied the lover—and then, 
tiful. The sunlight flashed merrily over every } for the first time in his life, lost his conscious- 
bit of metal it could find on the horses’ har- } ness. 

ness, and fairly danced when it lit on the } ‘Poor fellow! I don’t wonder, riding all day 
postillion’s brass-buttons. It turned to gleam- in the hot sun. Come away, Ella, let Evelyn 
ing gold the yellow locks of a young and hand ; give him the brandy and put the cologne to his 
} head. Who cout open his blue-eyes, if Evelyn 
could not ?’ 


some man, whose face was seen at the carriage- 
window. It sparkled over the flower-tray of a 


Go to the Passionist Convent, that crowns 
he summit of the Alban hills, and ask to see 
er Francisca. She will tell you. 


carriage passed, deepening to glowing red some 
clusters of roses. But not the reddest rose 


; 
4 
3° 
beautiful girl, who wasvending herwares asthe; And what became of Teresa? 
; 
> 
tC 
; 
‘ 


was as red as the cheek of the flower-girl; not m 





FLOWERS. 
BY MATTHIAS BARR. 


I Love to gather the sweet surprise And yet in your hearts ye are pure as then, 

Of the early dawn in your dewy eyes, But, alas! and alas! for the hearts of men. 

While the minstrel lark from his airy bowers 

Keeps raining his soul on ye, tender flowers. The same great Toiler has made us both, 

And ye are true to your ancient troth— 

Oh, dear delights of the earth and sky! True as when first on the earth ye came 

Uuknown, unnoticed, ye bloom and die; To tell of His wisdom and preach His name. 

Content to breathe out your lives unseen, 

In the forest brown and the meadows green. But man, proud man, with the God-like brow, 
How black at his purest beside ye now. 

Nations have vanished, and ages rolled, Ah! little I ween could the wisest say, 

Since ye blossomed in Eden's bowers of old; Were it not for the hope of a brighter day. 
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CHAPTER. Vitt. 

Roru Laurence, though aninvalid, was pining { 
for something which might occupy the slender { 
hands which seemed all too frail for any labor. 
She could do many pretty trifles, however, 
with those deft fingers, and in her soul lay a 
deep love of art, which they were patiently 
striving to work out, whenever a bit of wax or 
a scrap of paper fell in her way: Sometimes, as } 
the wind swept through the open windows of } 
that little room, it carried away tiny morsels 
of paper, on which a butterfly, a bird, or a 
flower was sketched, which went whirling off } 
among the old-fashioned flowers like a living } 
thing. Sometimes she would manage to get } 
ravelings from scraps of silk, out of which she 
wrought rose-buds for pincushions, and groups 
of blossoms for segar-cases, which brought in 
a shilling or two, now and then, for the scanty 
household-fund, and gave her a world of hap- 
piness in the sweet power of creation. 

She was lying on her couch, close by the } 
window, with a bit of drawing-paper in her 
hand, on which the soft shadows of a white 
rose were forming themselves, when a click of } 
the gate-latch, and the sound of strange foot- 
steps, made her start and look through the win- 
dow. She saw her brother James by the gate, 
and with him a tall, elderly man, whom she 
had never seen before. The stranger waited a 
moment for the boy to complete what he was 
saying, and then crossed the little yard, 
while James ran forward to open the door. 

“‘Ruthy! Ruthy, dear! just sit up a little, if 
you can; I have brought a gentleman, who 
wants to get acquainted with us. I told him 
all about things, you know, and he seems to 
think —Well, I don’t know what he thinks— 
but something awful kind, I’m sure, by his 
face.” 

While James stood in the doorway uttering } 
this excited little speech, Ruth arose fully from § 
her pillows, dropped her feet to the floor, and } 
turned her eyes upon the stranger in breath- 
less expectation. She saw a tall, slender man, 
some fifty years of age, with hair, that had } 

806 











once been black as the neck of a raven, large, 
dark eyes, full of calm sadness, a forehead as 
white as marble, and but faintly lined, with a 
firm, sensitive mouth, to which laughter seemed 
to come never, and smiles but seldom; still, in 
his face and that quiet, gentlemanly air, was 
that indescribable something which awakes 
sympathy, and verges on tenderness. 

‘*Forgive me, young lady; I did not intend 
to intrude on you in this abrupt way,”’ he said, 
lifting his hat as he crossed the threshold. 
‘‘T have met a young lady, your sister, I think, 
who half gave me permission to eall.”’ 

“‘My sister is not at home,” answered Ruth, 
blushing; for she was so unaccustomed to the 


; sight of a stranger that the presence of this 
; one set her heart to beating wildly. 


‘I know; this good lad told meas much. He 
also told me some other things about his family, 
that made me think—that made me hope—” 


, Tlie stranger paused, and bent his eyes upon 
} the girl with a long, wistful look, that seemed 


pleading with her for help. 

‘‘Perhaps you hoped to find some one that 
you knew?” 

‘Yes, yes: I did hope that—but it was long 
ago. No friend of mine could be young as 
you are.”’ 

““Was it somebody you wanted to find, then? 
Perhaps mother may help you.” 

‘*Perhaps,” said the man, abstractedly, still 
gazing in that delicate young face, as if search- 
ing its features, one by one. 

“She knew all my poor father’s friends,” 
said Ruth, embarrassed by the silence. 

“Ah, yes! I should like to see your mother.” 

Ruth lifted her voice a little, and called out: 

‘Mother! Mother!” 

“Well, I must be going. It’s so long since 
I went out, and they’ll miss me at the stere,”’ 
said little James, who had waited in silence 
for something strange to happen; for this ad- 
vent of a visitor seemed full of importance to 
him. ‘Good-by, Ruthy; good-by, sir! I’m 
off.” 

As James ran down the front yard Mrs. 
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Laurence came into the little parlor, untying 
the apron in which she had been working as 
she came in. Mr. Ross started, and turning in 
his chair, regarded her with a sharp, scruti- 
nizing look, which deepened into an expres- 
sion of keen disappointment. 

“This is my mother,” said Ruth, bending 
her head, while Mrs. Laurence paused to fling 
her apron back into the kitchen, when she saw 
a stranger in the room. 

Ross arose, and stood a moment, waiting for 
Mrs. Laurence to advance; for, though every- 
thing was humble, and even poverty-stricken 
around them, he felt that these women were 
naturally far above the level of their appear- 
ance. 

“T have intruded, madam, perhaps rudely,” 
he said, at last; ‘‘but having met one of your 
children by accident, her resemblance to one— 
to an old friend—was so striking, that I ven- 
tured to inquire about her here.” 

Mrs. Laurence seemed more than usually 
disturbed by this speech; she turned a steady 
glance on her visitor, and said, 

“IT cannot remember of ever seeing you be- 
fore, sir; there must be some mistake.’’ 

Ross looked searchingly at the woman, as 
she spoke; her voice was firm and somewhat 
harsh; her reception of his polite address a 
little repellant; but she motioned him to take 
a seat, and occupied one herself, putting down 
her sleeves, which had been rolled up to the 
elbows. 

“IT once knew a man of your name,” said 
Ross, regarding the woman with a look of 
hesitation. 

‘Was he a policeman?” questioned Mrs. 
Laurence. 

‘Not while I knew him. 
the same store. 

‘‘How long was that ago?” 

“‘More than twenty years.” 

Mrs. Laurence reflected a moment, then lift- 
ing her face, said, 

“Well?” 


We were clerks in 


3 
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“He was the dearest friend I ever had. } 


When I left him, he promised to watch over 
my interests, to——” 

‘‘May I ask your name,” said Mrs. Laurence 
now keenly aroused. 

‘*Ross—Herman Ross.’’ 

Mrs. Laurence turned her eyes from the face 
she had been studying with a sort of terror, 
and her voice grew low and hoarse as she ques- 
tioned him further. 


> choly right of sorrow. 


‘‘Leonard—Leonard Laurence.”’ 

“That was father’s name,’ said Ruth, ina 
nalf whisper, looking at her mother, who 
groaned heavily, without saying a word. Low 
as the words were spoken, Ross heard them, 
and his face kindled. 

“Then, young lady, your father was my 
close friend, and loved me like a brother. Will 
you not trust and like mea little for his sake?” 

‘Llove everything that he loved,” said Ruth,’ 
with tears in her eyes; and she held out her 
frail little hand, which Ross:took, reverently, 
then turned to the other woman with a look of 
touching appeal. 

«And you aere Leonard Laurence’s wife. I 
remember seeing you once, a fair, young 
bride.” 

The iron muscles about the woman's mouth 
began to quiver, and a flush came around her 
pale-blue eyes. 

“There is a long, weary stretch between 
now and then,” she said, turning away her face. 

‘‘There is, indeed!”’ responded Ross, with a 
sigh, which lifted his bosom with the force of a 
groan. ‘A long, weary stretch; full of deso- 
lation to more than you and me.” 

‘It gave him a violent death, and me widow- 
hood like this,” said the woman, turning cold 
and white. 

«The boy told me something of this, but I 
was not sure it was the same man. I hoped 
to find him alive and prosperous. This is a 
hard, hard blow to a man who had so few 
friends.” 

The woman looked at him jealously, as if his 
evident grief encroached upon her own melan- 
From the first, she 
seemed to regard him as a person to be kept 
at arms-length. 

‘¢Tell me more—tell me how he died?” said 
Ross, in a tremulous yoice. ‘It will be a pain, 
I know; but this suspense and conjecture will 
have no end, without a thorough knowledge of 
all that relates to him. I must know.” 

Ruth looked wistfully at her mother, and 
was about to utter some tender protest; but 
Mrs. Laurence lifted her hand, as if she un- 


; derstood the kind impulse, but was ready to 


; 
; 
3 


take up her hard task. 

“It was during the rebellion,” she said, 
‘“‘when the laboring-elasses of the city went 
wild with a mad idea that the draft was in- 
tended to oppress them and favor the rich. 
Most of our city troops had been drawn off to 
check the advance of the enemy, and a fearful 


“And the name of your friend—his full} duty fell upon the police—as brave a set of 


name?”’ 


men as ever went to any battle-field. 
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‘‘The riot came upon us unexpectedly. My 
husband seemed rather more than usually anx- 
ious that morning, but not really apprehensive. 
He was then a captain in the force, and held 
to be one of the bravest and most experienced 
men amongthem. You have seen him. You 
know what manner of man he was; but, no— 
you knew him in his youth—this was in his 
perfect prime. In the glow of health, in the 
might of firm resolution, he left me that day. 
I watched him going down the street, from 
that window—thuat very window, sir. We had 
just built this house, then, and were making 
it a home-nest for the children. The youngest 
was by my side; he had mounted to a chair, 
and was clapping his hands and shoutihg for 
his father to look back. 

**Leonard was anxious, and walked 
swiftly; for strange noises were in the air, 
while groups of men and women gathered in 
the street, suddenly, as if they sprang out of 
the earth. Still, my husband heard the shouts 
of his child, and turning, waved his hand to 
us. I saw that no smile lighted bis face. He 
stopped, and seemed to listen. A low howl 
swept up the street, as if a den of wild beasts 
This time, he waved 


on 





were clamoring for food. 
his club, and plunged into a great crowd of 
people, that choked up the street, menacing 
him with threats, then swallowing him up be- 
fore my eyes. 

“That was an awful day. He had left me 
in charge of our children, and I dared not 
leave them for a single moment. My home 
was in the very heart of a disinfected district. 
My husband was obnoxious, from his strict 
discharge of duty, and suspected of more edu- 
cation, and higher ambition, than the horde 
that surrounded us. Lonely as our household 
was, danger menaced us. 
\day a crowd came up the street, swarmed into 
our little garden, and threatened to burn the 
house. They would have done it, too, but for 
Eva, who flung the door open, and standing 
on the threshold, told them that she was there 
to protect her mother andtwochildren, younger 
and weaker than herself. 

“Oh, sir! if you could have seen the child 
standing there, and braving that crowd of 
fiends! How beautiful she looked, with her} 
coal-black hair all abroad; her great eyes 
burning with courageous fire, hurling words of 
wild appeal, like bullets, into the crowd. They 
met her, first, with groans of derision, then 
with fierce shouts of applause, swearing that 
she was worthy to lead in their own fierce } 
work; worthy of a place by the demoniac { 


Twice during the 





women who knew how to cut their way through 
fire and blocd to the heart of an aristocrat. 

‘‘ Before I could reach my child, or even ery 
out, a gaunt, gray-headed old woman, with 
blazing eyes, and lips blistered with oaths, 
seized her by the arm, shouting, 

“«*Yes, yes! let us set her on to help us! 
She shall tear the painted brats from out their 
silk nests in the avenue, up yonder, and drown 
them in the gutters! This is fancy work ; just 
fit for a daring imp that isn’t afraid of us! 
Them who aint afeared to fight us are bound 
to lead us. We want a gal, about her age, to 
hunt up the small fry, and fling them down for 
us to trample in the mud.’ 

“As the woman spoke, she lifted Eva from 
her feet, and would have hurled her into the 
crowd; but I pushed the children from me, 
and sprang upon her with the strength of a 
strong man in my arms. The struggle was 
short and fierce. I rescued Eva, and thrust- 
ing her behind me, took her place on the 
threshold of our home. The woman sprang 
upon me like a fiend; froth flew like snow- 
flakes from her writhing lips, and a glow of 
blood burned in her eyes—but I had three 
children to save. 

‘*How I saved them; what words were used; 
if the strength of desperation, that fairly 
turned every nerve in my body to iron, was 
put forth at all, Ido not know; but the crowd 
broke, filling the air with shouts of laughter, 
and surged away, dragging that fiend-woman 
with them, 

‘“‘Then I bolted the doors, and fell down, 
weaker and more helpless than the children 
who wept around me, too frightened for cry- 
ing. All day long, the howling of the mob, 
the shricks of terrified negroes, and the rush 
of crowds, sweeping by on some errand of de- 
struction, filled us with shuddering dread. 
When night came we were still alone, watch- 
ful and trembling with unutterable fear. I 
did not think it strange that my husband was 
While there was a duty to perform, I 
But, 


absent. 
knew that we need not hope to see him. 
oh, the suspense was terrible! 

“All night we waited and listened to the 
gathering storm, to the howlings of the mob, 
the startling crash of fire-bells, following close 
on each other, and the sharp shricks of men 
and women, trampled under foot by the merci- 
less rioters, whose fury it was my husband’s 
duty to quell. Oh, that was an awful night! 
At each mere sound my children would creep 
closer to me, and while the heart quivered in 
my bosom, I tried to comfort them. 











THE 
ea Seen ee 
«“ Toward’morning, a messenger came from 
my husband. We was still at his post, and 
might not be able to leave it for days. We 
must keep bravely up, and remain quiet, other- 
wise his mind would be so distracted that it 
would be hard to go through what lay before 
him. 
‘‘T learned from the messenger that Leonard 
had tasted no food since morning, and hastily 
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gathered up what there was cooked in the} 
; 


house, I sent it to him, with the children’s 
love. Of course, we would be brave and quiet, 
I said, while my heart sunk within me. 
must not care for us. I would mind the chil- 
dren, if God would only take care of him. 


“The messenger promised to come, back in 


} down on my knees by his side. 
on his heart, and drew 
Ie } 
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death-agony was unheeded as the stones under 
those brutal feet. 
done, but ina moment I was struggling and buf- 


I never knew how it was 


feting my way through that avalanche of human 
fiends, as drowning men fight with the surging 
waters of a flood. Perhaps they had some 
compassion ; or, it may be, that my white face 
frightened them, for the crowd broke where 
he was lying, and seattered away, tracking his 
blood upon the pavement as they went. I fell 
I laid my hand 
it away wet and red. 
Ilis eyes were open, but they could not see his 
poor wife; his lips were parted beneath the 
shadow of his beard, which the wind stirred, 


5 
and it seemed to me that he was speaking. 


an hour or two, and we waited for him with } 


growing terror, for the crash of the fire-bells 
was perpetual now. All around us, red tongues 


} well. 


But, no; those murderers had done their werk 
I knelt down upon those hot, dusty 


; stones a widow. 


of flame were shooting up through burning } 


roofs, and the streets were full of straggling 
rioters, with the plunder of sacked homes on 
their backs; some of them reeling with intoxi- 


‘‘Eva had followed me, and the little ones had 
clung to her shivering and crying as she pressed 


} through the crowd. We were all together—his 
‘little family, wife and children—but he was 


cation, and cursing everything they met, as ° 


men and women cursed each other around the 
guillotines of Paris. 
the window. 
toward the street whenever a fresh mob came 
crowding along it. 
might not be there struggling against the 


These sights kept me at } 
An awful fascination drew me } 


dead. They would not believeit, but called upon 
him with feeble cries to look up and say that 
he was not much hurt. J knew that he was 


dead; that they were orphans, and I, his wife, 


a widow.” 


How did I know that he} 


stormy passions that filled the city with edying } 


smoke and riotous noises ? 


‘from a tomb. 


“The sun was going down on the second day, } 


window-curtain, and straining our eyes to 
catch the first glimpse of his coming, or of 
some messenger who could tell us of his safety. 
All at once, a sound of low, growling thunder 
came down one of the cross-streets, and before 
we could tell what it meant, a group of police- 
men came up the street, cach man armed and 
resolute, but white as marble, with a knowledge 
of the fearful odds against them. The leader 
of these men, towering above them all, was my 
husband. He never once looked toward the 
house. Perhaps he feared the sight of it would 
unman him. With a loud, ringing voice, that 
reached us where we stood, he gave some or- 
ders to his men, who ranged themselves across 
the street from which danger threatened. In 
a moment they were swept back by a throng 
of rioters—swept back and scattered by a rush 
of overpowering numbers. A shot was fired, 
and one man fell—the tallest, the grandest. 
Oh, God, help me!—the bravest of them all. 
I saw him go down. I saw the mob trample 
over him with yells of rage. His groans, his 


The woman ceased speaking. During her 


whole narrative she had shed no tears, but her 
ir that comes 


Q 
a 


voice was low and cold, like the 
Hier lips never quivered, but 


they grew white as death. While her mother 


and there we stood, carfully holding back the } was talking, Ruth had partly risen and drew 


} the window-curtains softly together, hoping 


thus to shroud something of the grief which 
this man had so painfully aroused. Then she 
sunk back upon her couch, and gazed at the 
stranger reproachfully through her tears. Mr. 
Ross sat gazing upon the floor, with trouble in 
his eyes. He felt all the pain he had given, 
and the thought was full of distress. 

“Yes,” he said, at last. ‘I knew Laurence 
well. He was brave, noble, 
How comes it that he took a position which 
proved so fatal to him and to you?”’ 

‘‘He could get nothing better to do,” said 
Mrs. Laurence, drearily, ‘‘and I had no power 
to help him. But for the children, I might 
have obtained my old position as a teacher; 
but they needed ell my care. At first, he did 
not intend te remain in the police, but time 
reconciled us to it, and he would soon have 
laid up enough capital for a start in business. 
It is all gone now; for I would noi let the chil- 
dren go out into the world without education, 


and they loved study.” 


well-educated. 
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“T can easily believe that,’ said Ross, glan- 
cing at Ruth, who still kept her position, with 
tears trembling on her eye-lashes—a delicate, 
fair girl, with the refinement of a cultivated 
intellect in every feature. ‘At least you are 
blessed in the children my friend loved so 
well.” 

‘They are good children,” answered the 
woman, wearily; for the excitement of her 
narrative had left her cold and weak. 
the stranger looked as if something was un- 
explained. 
@ vague way took up the bit of drawing-paper, 
on which Ruth had sketched her white roses. 


The delicacy of the touch, and free unfolding < 


of the buds, seemed to arrest his thoughts, and 
turn them into another channel. 
brightened, and bending them upon Ruth, he 
asked if she had ever attempted anything in 
oils.” 

Ruth blushed, and casting her eyes down, 
that he might not remark the longing wish that 
spoke there, answered, ‘No; it had been im- 
possible.” 

He seemed to understand the craving wish 
that had never yet been expressed, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, observed, 

“T sometimes paint a little.” Then, after 
hesitating a minute, he added, ‘There must 
be an upper room in your house which would 
give sufficient light.” 

“Yes,” answered Ruth, vaguely, compre- 
hending his idea. ‘But mother was in hopes 
of letting that, if she could find a nice person.” 

The flash of a sudden thought came into 


Still, 3 


He moved across the room, and in : 


His eyes : 


, those dark eyes, and Ross seemed about to 
i speak ; but he checked himself, looked at the 
ie again, and laid it down. 
4 
3 


“Is your sister anything of an artist?’’ he 
inquired. 

‘Oh, Eva can do almost anything!” said 
Ruth, and her white face brightened out of its 
mournful look. 

‘She is older than you, I should think.’ 

“Older? Oh, yes! And a thousand times 
‘ brighter than I eyer shall be. But, then, thero 


’ 


: is no one like our Eva.” 

¢ ‘She is, indeed, a bright, beautiful crea- 

* ture.” 

; ‘‘Everybody thinks that of her.” 

$ The man lopked earnestly at Ruth. Some 

‘ thought was in his mind which he did not know 

‘ how to express. The girl before him was very 

: lovely, but part of this arose from that extreme 

‘fairness, which exclusion from the sun and 

frail health had imparted, and was in extreme 

‘contrast with the dark, rich beauty of her sis- 

{ ter. Ruth read something of this thought in 

the man’s face and answered it, smiling. 

i “And everybody wonders that we are so un- 

} like; but that is in all respects. She is strong, 

} cheerful, splendid, while I— Oh, sir! you can 

} see how different I am.” 

“IT can see that you are doing yourself in- 

} justice,’’ said Ross, taking his hat. ‘‘ But excuse 
me, that I have intruded so long, as your 

} father’s old friend.” 

Mrs. Laurence bent her head, and her visitor 

} departed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Say what you will, in a romance or stery ; 
Make all your heroes to prosper at last ; 
Crown all your martyrs with honor and glory, 
While their misfortunes are things of the past! 
Maidens, half buried in tulle and illusion, 
Pure as the pearls from the ocean's deep bed, 
Come up from hovels—a simple conclusion ! 
And by “Apollos.” or “ Stewarts” are wed. 
Children, long lost in the world's-kind opinion, 
Always to tasks and to poverty bound, 
Never grow vicious—and, gaining dominion, 
Prove millionaires, at the least, when they're found! 
Sud¢h things do happen as pleasant exceptions ; 
But, and alas! they’re by no means the rule; 
It must be clear to the dullest perception, 
That there are crowds who are always at school. 
Always at school, where the text-books are blotted, 
And the dull rules are distractingly long ; 
Happy the few, who, by patience allotted, 
Finégh the lesson in time for a song. 


Life has a side that’s as cold and as bitter 
As the north wind of a December day! 
For who are clad in its tinsel and glitter, 
Pity the mourners in sable and gray. 
Hill upon hill, rising ever before them, 
Each seeming steeper than those they have passed; * 
Bearing for years the chill winds that sweep o’er them, 
Only to faint by the way-sile at last. 
Truly, the “Righteous are never forsaken !” 
He who takes note of the sparrows that fall, 
He can give more than a cold world has taken— 
Blessings and mercies await but His call. 
But ’tis not always with garlands He leads them, 
Sometimes, in fetters, they falter and fall. 
Tis not alone upon manna He feeds them— 
Many have sickened of wormwood and gall! 
Say what you wiil, in your romance or story, 
Life has a side like a December day! 
Many a martyr knows nothing of glory— 
Many a soldier has died by the way! 
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WE give, first, a fring pretty Messe, entirely 
new, although a reppegueyss, with some alter- 
€ of two, Fears ago. 





will be very suitable for early: Spring’ swits; 
ind is tolbemaile of any ligitt‘eoloredmaterial, 
say gray} pear, dr lilae,-Sammer mohair, sucti 
hs can ‘be: bought . for: tlirtyse¥en amd ia half 
or-forty cents-per:yurd. o!Phe4 rimming ‘ini the 
design isof black velveb} but'we-would suggest, 
in its’place,isilk; out onthe bias; orfine black 
blpagaws Bhe lattersmakés avery! prettyoand 
effective trimming,iaé ad trifliingy cbse] ag if 
stitched down ion! both edges, withthe wewing- 
machine, nothing coutd béeemeatér,# 990-1 gis 
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DRESSES; GARMENTS, hc. 


BY EMILY ' W: MAY. 


skirt, cut the front breadth gored—two side- 
gores, ‘and two full breadths ‘at ‘the ‘back—and 
tity with UWo bias’ bands, Poir inches wide. 
The over-skirt is quite short and scant, twelve 
inches long ‘on ‘thé front, sliglitly slépéa°to- 
Whtrd the back breadth, which is twenty-two 
itches fong; oho width forming the back.’ One 
front Width, narrowed and gored, just as wide 
as thetop part of the ‘under-skirt, as'are also 
the'side gores. The waist is plain, with coat- 
sleeves. The cape is ‘simply a ‘circular one, 
falling about nine inches below the waist. One 
hage, double, box-plait is aid in this cape, at 
the waist, whith plait i$ fastened td-a Belt’ on 
the irider side, passing around the waist, thus 
draWing down the cape into the wiist, where 
a ‘ddublé'bow is placed onthe outside, dud thd 
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ends underneath. The trimming for the over- 
skirt and cape should be a trifle narrower than 
on the bottom of the under-skirt. Twelve yards 
of double-fold material will make this costume. 

We give next, a walking-suit of black al- 
paca, or summer mohair; the latter very nice 
in grays, or black-colored ones, for high colors 
are apt to fade. The under-skirt is to be cut 
as described in the preceding dress. The trim- 
ming is of the same material of the dress, and 
is arranged in large blocks of box-plaiting: 
one width of alpaca to each block. The trim- 
ming is seven inches deep, and is scalloped and 
bound on three sides, as may be seen in the 
design; then plaited, and where sewed on, one 
row of narrow, black velvet is placed. The 
over-skirt is openin front, and consists of four 
straight widths, three-quarters of a yard long, 
simply scalloped and bowed; one row of the 
velvetribbonallround. The waist plain. Coat- 
sleeves. A small, round cape, not coming to- 
gether in front, and trimmed to match from 
the throat all the way down the front, a straight 
piece, four inches wide, is scalloped, and trim- 
med also with the velvet; and there is one row 
of velvet buttons. A belt atthe waist; no bows 
or ends at the back. Fifteen yards of double- 
fold material will be required. 

We give, now, back and front views of a walk- 
ing-dress for a Miss of twelve years. This cos- 


tume is of white or gray mohair, and consists of 
an-under-skirt, trimmed with two plaitings of 
the material, headed by a narrow quilling of 
black or colored silk or ribbon. Tlic over-skirt 





has an apron front, sloping off into a point, quite 
long at the back, and open, as seen in the 
design. It is trimmed to match. The waist 
is high and with the trimming put on square 
in front, and rounded off at the back. Small, 
open sleeves. Sash and ends. Twelve yards 
of double-fold material will be required, if the 
trimming is put on in plaits; but it will look 
very pretty gathered, and only slightly full, 
and will then require only about eight yards. 
3ut some half-worn silk dress of mamma's 
would make a charming little dress. 

In the front of the number we give a Sash 
for evening or in-door dress, made of striped or 
plaid ribbon. Made up in this way, a sash is 
far more economical than if you were always to 
tie the ribbon, for tieing and untying tumbles 
and creases the ribbon. These sashes, also, 
have the advantage of being ready at the mo- 
ment required. 

We also give, there, a yoke-blouse for a girl 
from two to four years old. It should be made 
of Nainsook, Bishop’s lawn, or cambric, and 
braided. Any simple pattern will look well, 
Long sleeves can be added at pleasure. These 
blouses are much worn, both for dresses or 
aprons. If made of linen, they are cool, and 
always look well to the last. 

Also a fichu, or a pretty article to wear over 
a high-neck, lomg-sleeve dress, for a dinner 
or evening. It is made of French, Swiss, Cluny, 
or Valenciennes insertion ; narrow, black velvet 
ribbon, and edging. To make one less expen- 
sive, trim with a puff and ruffle of the Swiss, 
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with a ribbon run under the puff. It can easily 
be cut from the engraving. One yard of French 
muslin, two yards wide, will make the whole 
cape and trimming. 


We give, in this iliustration, a walking- 
costume for a young lady. It consists of a 


dress and over-sacque, which is of a different 
material. The under-skirts ef walking-dresses 
This 
dress may be made of alpaca, mohair, summer 


still continae to be made quite long. 


poplin, or any of the vast variety of early 
spring goods. Any of the above named can 
be bought for from thirty-seven and a half to 
seventy-five cents per yard. Fifteen yards will 
be required. Make the under-skirt after the 


usual mode, and trim with a slightly-gathered 


PAAR AR AAAARAAARAARAAAAA 


$ flounce, something more than a quarter of a 
{yard in depth, put on with a heading, and 
drawn with a cord. 
short in front, and not longer in the back. 
; Loop up in the back, and this makes the puff. 
$The waist is cut with the postillion basque. 
é The over-sacque may be of either cashmere or 
' black silk. It fits almost close to the figure, 
and the skirt of it is slashed up the back and 
side-seams to the 
and bias bands of silk. Loose, open sleeves. 
One and three-quarter yards of black French 
cashmere, or three and a half yards of black 
silk will be required. Either material will look 
well with almost any dress. 
one dollar and seventy-five cents per yard. 
Silk from two dollars upward. 

In the front of the number, we give a very 
‘ pretty design for a flounce trimming. 
the same page as the sash for an evening-dress. 


The over-skirt is quite 


waist. Trim with fringe 


Cashmere costs 
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It is on 


We also give an engraving of a linen-collar, 
which can easily be made from the engraving. 
The cut shows, also, how it is worn. 

We conclude with a house-jacket of merino, 
trimmed with frills of the same, and plaiting 
of silk, the engraving of which we give in the 
front of the number. 
and at the back. Two yards of merino, at a 
dollar and a quarter per yard, will be suflicient. 
The silk frills, or plaitings, can almost always 
be cut out of some half-worn silks; if not, a 


It is slashed on thesides 





} quilling of ribbon would be less expensive than 


to buy silk for the frills. 
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AND BASQUE. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


In the front of the number we give an engrav- 
ing of a walking-dress, with a high bodice and 
basque, and we add here diagrams from which 


to cut it out. There are four pieces, viz: 


1. Front. 

2. Sipe-Piece 
. Back. 

. SLEEVE. 








DIAGRAM OF HIGH BODY AND BASQUE. 

















The materials for this dress may he, setins y ‘and,ont.up at the place indicated by the notch 


or reps. The high bodice has basques in front-+-en the sleeve. Bands of black velvet buttons 

and back, and istrimmed with silk buttons and may be. introduced on this costume, and form a 
Brandenbourgs. The puffed tunic a flounced more ‘economical trimming than that of the sills 
skirt is trimmed to match. The ‘sleeve is ig open } | Brandenbourgs and buttons, | o 
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WINDOW-BLIND IN MOSATC. 


BY MRS. 


Ix the number for March, we gave an illus- 
tration of a pretty Window-Blind in Mosaic, 
which is quite a new affair. 


The materials are silk, or glazed calico, in 
various colors, cardboard, wool, wooden tassel- 
heads, and filoselle. 

This Blind consists of hexagons, joined to- 


gether, as seen in the illustration in front of 


March number. Each hexagon is of the size 


here given. Seven hexagons of three colors, 


forming a contrast, are inclosed in the white 


JANE 


WEAVER. 


ground, forming a rosette. According to our 
model, the colors are irregularly placed, and 
{in every possible variety. A dark-red middle 
is surrounded by yellow and blue alternately; 
a mauve color by green and pink; a light-yel- 
low middle is surrounded by dark-red and 
; blue; a blue center by two shades of yellow; 
;a red by two greens; violet by blue and yel- 
low; gray by blue and yellow. In this man- 
‘ ner the colors may be varied, according to 
; taste. The joining hexagons of the separate 
rosettes are white throughout. With this, and 
all mosaic work, the greatest accuracy must 
be observed with regard to the size and form 
of the hexagon. For each hexagon, the silk 
must be fastened over cardboard, the two 
straight side edges lying opposite to each 
The edges of the silk must be turned 
in our 


other. 

over on the wrong side, as shown 
second illustration, and carefully fastened at 
}the corner with a stitch. The two are then 
exactly fitted and sewn together, according to 
design. The even stuff edges represent the 
} lead that unites the panes of glass in colored 
windows. 

The piece of cardboard is pushed out with 
:the thumb, and may be used for other hexa- 
} gons as long as it remains stiff. The whole 
} blind is lined at the upper cross end, and at 
} the two long sides ‘a dark-brown hem is placed 
an inch broad. At the bottom, the lining is 
;cut to the pattern. The tassels are of bright- 

colored wool, and the wooden tops are covered 


with filoselle. 





CAPUCHIN MAN 


BY MRS. JA 

In the front of the number, we give a pattern, 
printed in colors, of anew and pretty Capuchin 
Mantle and Hood, to be made of white and 
green Shetland wool. 

Marerrats.—Eight ounces of white Shetland 
wool, three ounces of green (or any other solid 
color) single zephyr, large wooden needles, 
measuring nearly an inch in circumference. 


TLE AND HOOD. 


NE WEAVER. 

. With the Shetland wool cast on eighty-four 
} stitches. Widen one stitch at the commence- 
‘ment of every row. Every alternate row widen 
‘twice in the middle of the row, leaving four 
stitches in the middle, that is, between the two 


places where you widen; for instance, on the 
‘ first row knit forty stitches, then widen once; 
$then knit four stitches, then widen; then you 
21s 
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have forty stitches on the needle to knit to the 
end of the row, but always observe to widen 
one at the “beginning of every row.’’ Then 
second row knit plain, that is, without widening 
in the middle of the row. Third row; now 
count the stitches, and widen on this row ason 
the first, leaving the four stitches in the middle. 
All the knitting is perfectly plain. 
this for sixty rows, then knit six rows without 
widening, with the colored wool, and using 


somewhat smaller needles; knit three rows 


plain, one row of holes, made by widening and } 


narrowing; three rows plain, one row holes; 
three plain, one row holes; three plain, one 
row holes; two rows plain; then put on the 
Shetland wool, and use the large needles, anc 
knit sixty rows, only decreasing, or narrowing, 
when you widened on the first sixty rows. 
This completes the lower cape, and makes it 
double. 


Continue 


; land wool, cast on eighty-four stitches; widen 
} as at first to forty-eight rows, two rows plain. 
} The same border, two rows of white; then 
begin the same border, two rows plain; then 
knit forty-eight rows with the Shetland wool, 
; narrowing where you widened on the first 

forty-eight rows. The narrowing side is tie 
right side. This makes the hood double, as 
’ was the first cape. Crochet, with the colored 
} wool, one row of shell up the front and around 

the neck. A ribbon is to be put around the 
neck to tie in front. 
’ cape is thrown over the head, and forms the 


When worn, the upper- 


wrap of the kind we have ever seen. Pink or 


§ ee ; ; 
he which is certainly the most becoming 
$ 


$ blue would, most generally, be the prettiest. 
‘The Shetland wool is to be wound single on 
two balls, and then the knitting is to be done 
with the wool double, using two balls at once 


Second cape of hood; with the Shet-’ for the Shetland wool. 





PLAITINGS FOR DRESS-TRIMMINGS 


BY MES. JA 


We give, here, two new and pretty patterns 
of plaitings for Dress-Trimmings. These plait- 
ings are now very fashionable. By following 
the engravings, any lady can make these plait- 


NE WEAVER. 


below is prettier than the one at the head of 
this article; but these are matters of taste: 
one plaiting would suit one style of dress best, 
>and another would suit another. The choice 


ings for herself. If anything, the one we give ‘ ladies must decide for themselves. 





DUSTER-POCKET.. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Silver canvas, chenille, satin 
ribbon an inch broad, silk lining, red sewing- 
silk, small silver beads, thick cardboard. 


The back wall of this Pocket is made of card- } 
board, covered with red silk, forming a kind } 
of scalloped triangle, sloped off at the under- } 


part and sides. The breadth at the widest part 
is sixteen inches, the middle thirteen inches 


and a half, and the height at the sides twelve } 


inches; a piece of cardboard of the same 


breadth, six inches high in the middle, and } 


§ 
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‘ 


‘ 


under-part is a little less sloped than the upper 
where the trimming is put on. 
consists of three red chenille stitches and one 


The pattern 


silver bead, arranged in reversed lines, and 
three canvas holes distant from each other. 
The back wall is sewn to the front wall Ata 
distance of two inches from the under-edge the 
silver canvas is not filled up with any pattern. 
Our model is ornamented with a satin ruche 
and bows to match; and at the back of the back 
wall is placed a ribbon loop five inches long, 


one inch at the sides, forms the front wall; the } for hanging up the pocket. 
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MARKING. 


CHARLIE 
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EDITORIAL CHIT- CHAT. 

CoLors in Dress.—As most of the costumes now sails 
consist of a long tunic dress, looped up at the sides over an 
over-skirt, but train-shaped at the back, and as these two. 
parts of the dress are frequently two different colors, if uot 
of two materials, it may be as well to give our fair readers (8! 


rm 


} 


r 
1 


a few hints as how to choose these colors. 

Oue reason why English women, as a class, are never 
dressed, is that they appear to be utterly deficient in the sei 
French women, especially, get it, apparengfy, “by, 
intuition. Next to them, perhaps, American women pave’ 
it in the greatest perfection. Still, there are thousa bial % 
tens of thousands, of the sex, even in the Unite -. SGhe6s, WHO 
spoil their costumes by illy-assorted colors. Haltthe money, 
if spent with an eye to the judicious arrs wire} ob coker, 43 
would make such ladies look infinitel x puret tier ‘ 4 

Now it is a maxim of universal appliva tion, that, 1 
dress, there should be a predomipaint colony Br chatwetbr.’ ; 1% 
this ever seems contradicted, its alll pe-Fyiind shag the, vou: 
bination of colors is of a kind:thiat Prodiiccs ate ifede of vi ivan) 
lent to that of a dominant, bharectes, aad weorhed 2 nder: the.’ 
order of a predominant character. The coekiaterve. woo} 
contiguity of two colers ‘of! “equal. inttensity- aul, eupeicin } 
quantity, is a barbarfém pepugneht to’ coud tasie, endl Us 
posed to every Prtficiple of art.” But Wh¢re there“ate! snore: 
than two, the 4 4 though’ patally, rpul, does jot | 
seem to be so; obvions—at, least 8a ah “urrangoment js 
more often scens “Only Afton the ¢éoldrs’are ‘sameslrat: 
numerous, and #0 Atranged dn small quintities in patterns, 
or otherwise, a3. to produce on the eye the general juppres- 
sion of blendéd and ‘harmonized tiits,.can:it be tolerated, 

The next rulé is of very general application, und “is, that 
the secondaty, or subsidiary ¢olors;. éhvuld. be employed; tivt 
for their own sakes, but as subsidiary ta. the: predominant 
color, and with a view to stre néthening the itapreseion 
intended to be produced by it. It is Ty no nieans meant by ¥ 
this to increase the brilliancy of the prevalent hue, or to 
attract attention; on the contrary, the purposé ‘may Tie’ to 
increase the quiet purity of its aspect, or to lower its brit? 
liaucy. From these rules it naturally follows that the sub- 
ordinate or’ subsidiary colofs should be in well-considered’ 


of color. 





proportions and proper relation to the | principal» color § 
Next, the,prevalent color, or character, should be. adapted 
to the person, season, and occasion. The rule reaches be- 
yond glaring instances of in: appropr iateness, and applies 
equally to personal’ péduliarities ‘and special’ plaéés—td the’ 
conditions! under which the dress will be sdenand the ehit 
racter ofthe. surrepndings. : 

The next rule, that where the predominant color is vivid 
in tone, subordinate colors may be larger in quantity in pro- 
portion’ as 'tley afe tender, nentral/'6r Broken in 'chatactet,’ 
doeandt,accord with the rules Jaid, down: in works, on (color 
generally, and. is not,upiversal in, its. application, but it is in 
accordance with the practice of the great colorists, and, will 
be found, we believe, to accord with thé practice of the mdst 
successful cultivators of the art of Gress. Another rule, that 
the contrasting colors should be larger or smaller in pro- 
portion to their intensity, may appdar ghly apétlidr way ldf 
expressing what we have just laid down in the preceding 
paragraph. They are, in fact, corolldries from the same 
principle; but the former may apply either to extension by 
harmonious views, or to Soprtrast; thisapplies t6 contrat) 
only. The rule is given Here; idcanse ft is cathfnon! kiss aj 
in works on color that the cobiitasting cofars' shpuld We of | 
equal intensity, and it is leitto-ps imphedthar their dade) 
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Sei ot AHN), roply:to' It aguin, especially as there may be 
sic ROM ibactibers 


> Queen .Elizabeth. 
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Thay also be , equal. But this would be absurd in a dress. 
The contigitity of two contrasting hues of eqnal inte nsity 
and nearly equal quantity would be felt at once to be crude 
and unpleasant, even by an uneducated eye. In small quan- 

ies the contrast, by its sharpness and force, 

le strength and clearness to the rest, just as a point or 
sng || quantity of a stronger color may serve to correct the 
exgess of a color or hue. If, for instance, there is an excess 


may serve to 


hye llow, a small portion of a deeper yellow will probably 


Sas ape evil, or if the particular color be too much diffused, 
i a focus to it. 
“Bho 1 these rules be attended to, there is no fear of any 


3 y Bhatog Gout rasts or jarring of ill-matched colors offending 


Po eyd? hy) they be neglected, you may spend money, 


e, on your dress, and yet never look well. 


fay, our c sniantie nt is anew sub- 


Sebo wold like to know also. The 
first, Ging Felner Per*ba, thuttace. and all such fine mate. 
“rigta, PAST bb bb washed Ip pho Mah Sft water. Well soap them 
avd Aq indexes tnd shake. ‘out, DME on ‘ho account rub them. 
Repeat. he sqneing, wend. shidking” out again till they are 
leah, ? | Rifee thémip sore thore-clean, hot water, and well 
(som; them’ aguin, dod pace fliem into a sauce-pan, with 


“enough Hut Water to. dover ‘thems Soft water is best, but if 


thercannot-he procured. add apiece of soda—say a quarter 
‘BT an ounde’to halfe"gilon oP water, or according to the 
hatdposs of the water,< Boi¥for half an hour. Then wash 
thet uneagnin, and, rifise ly old, blue water. Hang them 
on, a Glothesshorse ‘iH Gry,ewhen they can be starched. 
Lastly,.toll them opine dry cloth for two hours, by which 
“time they yet 2, tit toiron. 


‘Panta was Brey the 1 head-quarters of fashion for hundreds 
Of. years, Inthe middle ages, just as much as now, Paris 
pave’ tlie law to Europe in matters of dress. The queen of 
William the Conqueror followed the French fashions. So 
did the lovely Philippaywife of Edward the Third. So did 
And so the queens, and duchesses, and 
countesses of Europe, and the queens, and duchesses, and 
countesses of America (for are not our ladies all royal and 
noblé' Her’ ?) WT continue to dress after the French fashions 
forig¢nerations to Come; for, whatever faults, if any, the 
French haye; they lead all modern yeople in that something 
which is called taste. 


A, Cyorce;or. 8X ENGRAVINGS, all large-sized for framing, 
is, given ,to any, person getting up a club for “ Peterson's 
Magazine.” The engravings are, “Bunyan in Jail,” “ Bun- 
yan on Trial,” “Washington Parting from His Generals,” 
“The Star ‘of Bethlehem,” “Our Father, Who Art In 
Hieayen,”;,and “Washington at the Battle of Trenton.” 
When no choice is made, this last is sent, as being the 
For large clubs an extra copy of the Magazine is 
lition. But see the Prospectus on one of the last 

is number. 


newest. 
sent in 3 
pag e3 Of t 


Tae CircvLation of this Magazine for 1871 is already 
greater than that of all the other ladies magazines together. 
So myéh for being the “cheapest and best.” 


Wiitrt No Premrem is asked, we will send three copies of 
this Magazine for $4.50, as we did last year. 
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It Is StiLu 1n Time to get up clubs for “ Peterson” for 
1871. Additions, too, may be made to clubs at Lhe price 
paid by the rest of the club. When enough names have thus 
been added to make a second club, the sender will be entitled 
to a second premium, or premiums, as the case may be 
Thus, for five subscribers, at $1.60, we send an extra copy, 
and also “Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” as pre- 
miums. Now the person sending us such a club, may add 
subscribers at $1.60 each, at any time during the year, and 
when enough have been sent to make five additional ones, 
then the sender will be entitled to another extra copy, and 
a choice of either of our premium engravings. At $1.50a 
subscriber, eight, in all, must be sent, to entitle you to the 
extra copy and engraving. 

We Give an Unusval number of full-sized fashion-plates 
in this number, for now is the time when every woman is 
thiuking of spring dresses. Since Paris has been opened 
again to the world, a perfect fiood of beautiful costumes has 
poured upon us. The siege seems to have stimulated the 
nudistes there to new exertions. 


Remember THAT for two dollars and a kalf we will send 
both a copy of “ Peterson” for 1871 and cither of our splendid 
premium engravings. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Hans Breitmann As An Ulan. By Charles G. Leland. 

1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson d: Brothers.—lt was 
a happy thought for Mr. Leland, when the Franco-Ger- 
manic war broke out, to transfer Hans Breitmann to the 
"plains of Loraine, and make him there re-enact the scenes 
of swagger, plunder, deep-drinking and buffoonery, for 
which he had become famous, when a “ bummer” in America. 
Nor is the redoubtable Ifans any less amusing in France 
than he was here. The description of his descent, with one 
or two other Uhlans, on the town of Nancy; the consterna- 
tion of the Mayor and inhabitants, who saw in them the fore- 
runners of a huge army of plunderers; the demands of tho 
hero for a dozen cart-loads of champagne, and fur three 
thousand diamond rings to send home to the sweethearts of 
his comrades: all these, and other things, as well as the 
conluct of the terrified functionaries, are told in the very 
best vein of the mock-heroic, and in a polyglot style that is 
simply inimitable. Since Scott invented the character of 
Dugald Dalgetty, we have had nothing, in literature, as 
good, in the same line, as Ilans Breitmann. 

Fuir France. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—This is the 
narrative of a short trip through Normandy, made two or 
three years ago, by the author of “ John Halifax,,” “Olive,” 
ete., ete. The province in question is one of the most pic- 
turesque in France, and is, besides, full of historical associa- 
tions, especially interesting to Englishmen and Americans. 
The author seems to have come away from Normandy with 
much more favorable impressions of the French than she 

entered it with; in fact, in some respects, she gives the 
inhabitants the precedence even over her own countrymen. 

A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest Times to 

the Full of the Western Empire. By George Rawlinson, M.A. 
1 vol.,12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the 
best summary of Ancient History that has ever come under 
our notice. It gives, in broad outlines, the history of the na- 
tions of the ancient world, from Chaldea, Assyria, and Egypt, 
down to the Fall of the Roman Empire in the earlier years of 
the Cbristian era. The account of the rise, development, and 
decline of Rome, is especially good. For anybody, except a 
student, it is better than Mommsen’s, both because, in some 
respects, it is more accurate, and because the narrative, 
from being shorter, is easier to understand. This “ Manual” 
is a capital book to refresh the memory with, and ought, 
therefore, to be in every well-assorted library. 
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The Sealed Packet, By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 vol. 
12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have here 
another of thuse charming novels of Italian life of which 
we have so often spoken. This isastory of 1848. It is full 
of vivid pictures of the then abortive struggle for indepen- 
dence. But it has, also, many delightful chapters of love 
and romance. The scene lies partly in Bologna, partly in 
Florence, partly among the Appenines, and partly on the 
Po. It turns on a disinherited heir and his final restora- 
tion to rank and wealth. The heroine, Stella, is a most 
exquisite creation. The descriptions of Italy so vividly re- 
call it to a traveler, that one seems almost to breathe again 
the air of that lovely land. The story has that great re- 
commendation of a uovel, it ends happily, at least for the 
principal characters. The volume is handsomely priuted, in 
astyle to match “Gemma,” “ Beppo,” “ Leonora Cassaloni,” 
and others of the series. 

Notes, Explanatory and Practical, on the Gospels; De- 
signed for Sanday-School Teachers and Bible-Classes. By 
Albert Barnes. Revised Edition. New York: 
Harper & Brotherc.—This work, originally begun in 1832, 
was revised and finally republished in 1868. It contains all 
the latest results in Biblical criticism, presented in a clear 
and condensed style, and gives, in addition, full topographi- 
cal and other details relating to the Holy Land. Numerous 
naps, engravings from recent photographs, and other illus- 
Beyond any other 


2 vols., 12 mo. 


trations, greatly enrich the volumes. 
work on the Guspels, this oue recommends itself to clergy- 
every Christian Sunday-school 
teachers, etc., etc., for its thoroughness, honesty, simplicity, 
and impartiality. There are few persons, however well read, 
who will not find mach that is new to them in it. 

The Mystery of Edwin Drood. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —We have 
here the last novel of this great humorist. The sudden 
death of Mr. Dickens has left the story incomplete; but 
this, to many minds, adds a strange interest to the tale. 
Thousands will read these pages, and try to puzzle out 
the mystery, who, perhaps, would never have read the novel 
at all There are bits of “Edwin Drood” quite 
up to Dickens’ best days. The descriptions of the old town 
of Rochester, of the Cathedral, and other parts, will at once 


men of denomination, 


otherwise. 


commend themselves to the critic. The present volume is 
uniform with the other volumes of the “ People’s Edition,” 
the cheapest, and on the whole, the best of the many offered 
to the American public. 

The Works of Alfred Tennyson, 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: 
Harper & Brothers.—This is the only really complete edi- 
tion of Tennyson,’ the only one that contains everything 
the Laureate has written, including the “Loves of the 
Wrens” with the original music. It is, moreover, the only 
one that has the Arthurian poems arranged in the proper 
sequence ; for as they were the work of widely different 
years, one of the very last in the narrative having been 
first in point of time, they have not appeared in this se- 
quence even in England. The type is clear and legi- 
ble, and the price marvelously low. This edition, on these 
various accounts, must supercede all others. 

Phantastes. A Fairy Rvumance for Men and Women. 
By George Mac Donald. 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Loring.—Mr. 
Mac Donald is one of the younger generation of English novel- 
writers, and is, therefore, as yet, comparatively unknown in 
this country. But he has many and great merits. His 
moral aim is always high, and he is full of imagination. 
“ Phantastes” is a fairy story. 

The Cryptogram. By James De Mille. 1 vol.,8 vo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This belongs, strictly, to the 
class of sensational novels. It is imitated after Wilkie 
Collins, and though not up to his best efforts, is still a 
very creditable production. The volume is profusely illus 
trated. 
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Aszestos Roorinc.—This new roofing material is coming 
into general use in nearly all parts of the country, and de- 
servedly so. The fact that it received the first premium at 
the American Institute, in Noveraber, 1870, and that it is 
endorsed by the American Institute, the Farmers’ Club, the 
N. Y. Tribune, American Agriculturalist, the Scientific Ame- 
rican, and other reliable authorities, constitutes a sufficient 
proof that this roofing is an article of great value, and that 
the long-sought for cheap substitute, for the more expensive 
articles heretofore used for roofing purposes, has been 
produced. 

We are favorably impressed with an article manufactured 
for coating roofs. It consists of asbestos, ground into a 
kind of flock, or shoddy, and is mixed with oils, and other 
substances, to a proper consistency, to be applied with a 
brush, which forms, seemingly, a felting on any surface to 
which it is applied. The fibrous nature of the asbestos con- 
fers a great degree of strength, on the same principle as 
using hair in mortar. This article is used as a finishing 
coating for the asbestos roofing, and must be invaluable for 
repairing and preserving old roofs.~ 

Mr. Johns has patented the use of asbestos for the above- 
mentioned purposes, and also as a body for paints, fire-proof 
coatings, While we rarely call attention in our 
columns to any article of manufacture, we feel, in this in- 
stance, we are doing our readers a service, in directing 
them h»w to use this mineial for roofing purposes, in which 


etc., etc. 


so many are interested. 

ApboLPHus TroLtope’s Novets.—T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, publish the whole of this 
writer’s novels of Italian life, viz: “Gemma,” “ Leonora 
Cass.loni,” “ Marietta,” “Dream Numbers.” and “ Beppo.’ 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie, one of the most competent critic 
in this country, says, in a recent review, “Anthony Trollope 
is eclipsed by his brother Adolphus. The latter has astern 
contrasted with a natural and sometimes 


energy of passion, 
writer 


pathetic tenderness, which scarcely any other livi 


equals.” This is decidedly our own opinion. 


A WonpverruLt Novetty.—The Combination Pocket-Mir- 
ror, Writing-Tablet aad Pin-Case. <A perfect little bijou. 
An absolute necessity for the porte-monnaie, pocket, or 
work-box, of every lady and gentleman. Needed by ali. In 
elegant gilt case, neat, pretty and useful. Try one. Sent 
prepaid, carefully packed, for only 25 cents; 5 for 31; 12 for 
$2, by addressing the sole proprietors, Huntsr & Co., Hins- 
dale, N. IL. 


—— ’ 

Tae Caratocve of books published by T. B. Peterson 
& Brothers is one of the fullest in the United States. It is 
especially good in the number and variety of its Cook-Books, 
and also in its novels, among the latter being the works of 
Scott, Dickens, Marryatt, Dumas, and all the best writers. 
This firm publishes its books at very low rates, so as to be in 


keeping with the times. Send for a Catalogue. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to eve county, 
village, and cr Address PETERSON’S MAGAZINE, 306 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ROSES AND ROSE-GARDENS. 

MANvRE For Roses.—In our March number we spoke, at 
some length, on this subject. We now conclude it. 

If only one application of manure is considered to be ex- 
pedient, we would advise a liberal supply of farm-yard dung, 
well decomposed, and that this should be dug in, or. still 
better, (in the case of light soils particularly,) left upon the 
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surface, after the rose-trees are pruned in March. If not 
dug in, we should be inclined to defer the fruition of this 
powerful diet fur a month or so; that just as the lanky 
school-boy outgrowing his strength, is placed upon a r .gi- 
men of boiled eggs and roast beef, so the rose-trees may have 
“good support,” these nursing-mothers of such beautifal 
babes, when they require it most. “It is believed,” writes 
Morton, “ by observers of nature, that plants do no injury 
to the soil while they are producing their stems and leaves, 
and that it is only When the blossom and the seed require 
nourishment that the plants exhaust the soil.” Under no 
circumstances must manure be applied, externally or inter- 
nally when the ground is saturated with wet. 

Mr. Rivers, a very celebrated rose-grower, in England, says; 
—“T have found night-soil, mixed with the drainings of thy 
dunghill, or even with common ditch or pond-water, so as to 
make a thick liquid, the best possibie manure for roses, 
poured on the surface of the soil twice in winter, fro; one to 
two gallons to each tree; December and January are the best 
months: the soil need not be stirred till spring, and then 
merely loosened two or three inches deep with the pro: 
ofa fork. For poor soils, and on lawns, previously renx y- 
ing the turf, this will be found most efficacious. Brewers’ 
grains also form an excellent surface-dressing; they should 
be laid in a heap two or three weeks to ferment, and one or 
two large shovelfuls placed round each plant, with sone 
peat-charcoal to deodorize them, as the smell is not agre 


Ss 


able.” 

Mr. Cant, another celebrity, says:—“In planting roses, a 
hole should be made about eighteen inches deep, and large 
enough to contain half a wheelbarrow of compost; two- 
thirds of this should be strong, turfy loam, and one-third 
well-decomposed animal manure. These should be mixel 
thoroughly together.” Mr. Cranston writes, in his Cu! 
Directions for the Rose, which may be followed by amateurs 
“T have found, after repeated trials 


with a sure confidence: 
for some years, that pig-dung is the best of all manures for 
it-soil, cow-dung, and horse-dur 


roses; next nig 
should stand in a heap from one to three months, but not 
ently long to become exhausted of their ammonia and 
Pig-dung should be put on the ground during winter 
or early spring, and forked in at once. In using nizht-soil, 
mix With burnt earth, sat:d, charcoal-dust, or other dry sub- 
stance. Apply a small portion of the mixture to each plant 
or bed during winter, and let it be forked in at onee. So 


ne 


is a good mauure, especially for the tea-sce 
roses on their own roots; so are wood-ashes and cliar 
Bone-dust or half-inch bones furms an excellent and most 
lasting manure. Guanoand super-phosphate of lime are both 
good manure for roses, but require to be used cautiously.” 

Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, recommends “a good wheel- 
barrowful of compost—two-thirds good turfy loam, and one- 
third well-decomposed animal manure.” He adds—and the 
words of one whose roses, in a favorable season, cannot be 
surpassed in size or color, should be remembered practical! 
—*‘ It is difficult to give the rose too good a soil.” Mess 
Lane, of Berkhampstead, write thus: “The best method of 
mannring beds is to dig in a good dressing of stable or other 
similar manure, this being the most safe from injuring vege- 
tation in any soil, and it never does mere good to roses than 
when it is used as a surface-dressing. When placed, about 
two inches deep, over the surface in March, the ground sel- 
dom suffers from drought; but this is, perhaps, by some con- 
sidered unsightly.” Mr. George Paul, advises that “in plant- 
ing, the ground should be deeply trenched, and well-rotted 
manure be plentifully added. If the soil be old garden-soil, 
add good loam, rich and yellow; choose a dry day for the 
operation, and leave the surface loose. Stake all standards, 
and mulch with litter, to protect the roots from frost.” 

Mr. William Paul, in his interesting work, The Rose- 
Garden, gives, in the introduction, the results of his experi- 
ments with manure. “Ia the summer of 1842,” he writes, 
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“six beds of tea-scented roses were manured with the follow- 
ing substances; 1, bone-dust; 2, burnt earth; 3, nitrate of 
soda; 4, guano; 5, pigeon-dung; 6, stable manure, thoroughly 
decomposed, The soil in which they grew was an alluvial 
loam. The guano produced the earliest visible effects, causing 
a vigorous growth, which continued till late in the season; 
the foliage was large, and of the darkest green, but the 
flowers on this bed were not very abundaut. The shoots 
did not ripen well, and were consequently much injured by 
frost during the succeeding winter. The bed manured with 
burut earth next forced itself into notice; the plants kept up 
a steadier rate of growth, producing an abundance of clear, 
well-formed blossoms; the wood ripened well, and sustained 
little or no injury from the winter's frost. The results 
attendant on the use of the other manures were not remark- 
able; they had acted as gentle stimulants, the nitrate of soda 
and bones least visibly so, although they were applied in the 
quantities usually recommended by the venders. . . . I 
think burned aud charred earth the best manure that can 
be applied to wet or adhesive soils.” 

We conclude this part of our subject, by saying, that the 
rose canuot be grown in its glory without frequent and rich 
manure; and again, we recommend that the best farm-yard 
dung be dug in toward the end of November, if the ground 
be dry, and that the compost dressing be administered in 
May or June. 

Ca eS ee ENE SEE IS A 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Wuaoorina-Coucu.—This usually sets in with all the symp- 
toms of an ordinary cold, the characteristic whoop develop- 
ing itself in the course of ten or twelve days. The cough is 
prolonged and convulsive, and returns in fits, that terminate 
in vomiting or expectoration. Whooping-cough is both 
epidemic and contagious. Children are most commonly the 
subjects of it, and the patient is generally attacked but once 
in his life. Sometimes there is an absence of the whoop 
altogether; but if the child cough until the face becomes 
swollen and red, and each attack ends in vomiting or the 
spitting of a ropy mucus, it may be pronounced to be the 
same affection. 

So long as the case is attended with a loud whoop, and 
the child the attack returns to his 
amusements, or, asking for food, partakes of it greedily, he 
is comparatively safe; but if the whoop should suddenly 
the breathing become hurried and difficult, and the 


recovering from 


on 


cease, 
skin hot and dry, then the danger will be in proportion to 
the severity of these symptoms. Fits and bleeding from the 
nose and ears in whooping-cough is occasioned by the re- 
turn of the blood from the head being interrupted. Un- 
complicated with pneumonia or bronchitis, whooping-cough 
is seldom fatal, except in very young infants. 
Treatment.—Paregoric and all preparations of opium 
should be carefully avoided, especially during the first stage 
of the disease. Emetics have been found the most useful of 
all remedies in whooping-cough, and may in any case be 
resorted to, however weak the child, once or twice a week. 

A popular remedy for whvoping-cough, and one which is 
universally used at the present day, is a mixture composed 
of cochineal and salts of tartar,in the following propor- 
tions: Take of bruised cochineal one scruple, salts of tartar 
two scruples, barley-sugar half an ounce, water half a pint. 
Give to a child twelve months old a dessert-spoonful every 
four hours, 

Another excellent remedy for whooping-cough is: Take 
of ipecacuanha-wine one drachm, Brandish’s solution of 
potash forty drops, syrup of tolu half an ounce, water to 
one and ahalf ounces. Give to a child twelve months olda 
teaspoonful every four hours. 

A stimulating liniment applied to the chest and spine is 
sometimes attended with the best results, and one of the 
most useful will be found in the following: Take of com- 
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pound camphor liniment two drachms, oil of cajeput one 
drachm, tincture of opium one drachim, belladonna liniment 
two drachms, soap liniment to two ounces: to be applied to 
the chest and spine every night and morning. Accompany- 
ing whooping-cough there is generally disordered stomach, 
or, perhaps, obstinate constipation, which may be corrected 
with a dose of rhubarb and magnesia, stewed prunes, roasted 
apple, etc. 

Children afflicted with whooping-cough should wear flan- 
nel, to guard against cold; they should be so placed in bed 
as to lie with the head raised, and their diet should be very 
light and easy of digestion. 


OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bap Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS AND POULTRY. 

Rissoles—1. Chop the meat very fine; if mutton, a little 
parsley will be an improvement; season it, and rub some 
butter in. Make up the rissoles in the form of a sugar-loaf, 
beat an egg and roll i in, and then in bread-crumbs, 
very fine, twice; fry them a nice golden-brown, and serve 
up with good gravy in the dish. 2. The meat must be 
chopped very fine. Take an equal quantit¥ of bread-crumbs, 
atablespoonful of flour, a little allspice, salt, and half an 
onion, chopped very fine, indeed. First mix the bread- 
crumbs, flour, and spice together, then mix the meat well 
with it, sprinkle the onion over, stir all well together, and 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of bacon fat, or a rasher or two of 
bacon, finely minced. Make the mixture into balls with a 
very little milk, press them flat, roll each in flour, and drop 
them one ata time into asauce-pan of boiling dripping, 
frying each simply in this w When brown take it out 


g-slice, let the fat drain from it, place it on a pad 


with ane 
of paper before the fire, so as to become quite dry. 

Pigeons Stewed.—Take a white cabbage, cut it as for 
pickling, then rinse it in clear, cold water, drain it well, and 
put it into a sauce-pan with equal quantities of milk and 
water ; boil it, strain off the milk, and take a portion of the 
cabbage and lay it in a stew-pan; soak the pigeons for half 
an hour in cold milk and water, season them well with salt 
and pepper, adding a little Cayenne; then place them in the 
stew-pan with the cabbage, cover them over with what re- 
mains, add some white broth, stew slowly until the pigeons 
are tender; thicken with a little cream, flour, and butter; 
let it boil, and serve up the pigeon with a puree of the 
cabbage. 

P:zeons—Pigeons are better for being freshly cooked; 
their flavor passes off ina day or two. When cleaned and 
ready for roasting, prepare some stuffing of bread-crumbs 
and about three oysters to each bird, a spoonful of butter, a 
little salt and nutme;z. Mix these well together, and fill the 
belly of the bid. They must be well basted with melted 
butter, and require thirty minutes careful cooking. When 
full grown, and in the autumn, they are best. For a sauce, 
take the gravy which runs from them, thicken with a very 
little flour and some chopped parsley. Serve hot. This 
bird isin perfecteon when it has just done growing. 


CAKES, 

Plain and Crisp Biscuits —Mix one pound of flour, the 
yolk of an egg, and some milk into a very stiff paste. Beat 
it well and knead it quite smooth; roll the paste very thin 
and cut it into biscuits. Bake them in a slow oven till quite 
dry and crisp. 

American Biscuits —Wave ready half a pound of butter, 
four pounds of flour, and a full pint of milk. Rub the but- 
ter into the flour, and add the milk. Knead the dough well, 
and divide it in smail biscuits, which should be baked in a 
hot oven. 
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Almond-bread Cake.—The requisite ingredients are three 
ounces of sweet and one ounce of bitter almonds, some new- 
laid eggs, the rind of a lemon, one pound of loaf-sugar in 
fine powder, two ounces of flour, and a little icing, made 
according to the next receipt. Blanch the almonds and dry 
them; beat them fine in a mortar, adding an egg previously 
well beaten, and if a little more egg be required to prevent 
oiling before the almonds become fine, add it. Grate into 
the almond the rind of one lemon, and add the sugar. Mix 
ina well-beaten yolk of egg until the mixture becomes a soft 
batter, and then add two ounces of flour. Mix all well to- 
gether, and pour the batter into little shapes with edges, 
two inches high; bake them in a warm oven, and, when 
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Items Worth Committing to Memory.—A bit of glue dis- 
solved in skim-milk and water will restore old crape. Tlalf 
a cranberry bound on acorn will soon killit. If an ink- 
stand is turned over on a white table-cloth, throw over it a 
mixture of salt and pepper plentifully, and all traces of it 
will disappear. 

To Wash White Cashmere so that it will not Turn Yellow.— 
White soap must be used, and the cashmere must be washsd 
with not too much of it and cold water. When quite clean, 
it should be well rinsed in cold water, with a little blue in 
it, then ironed while very damp with a not very hot iron, 
the ironing to be continued until the cashmere becomes 


$ perfectly smooth. 


they are cold, ice them over, and sprinkle on them some } 


nonpareil sugar-plums—those bright little comfits that we ; 


used, when we were children, to call hundreds 
thousands. They are very nice cakes for evening parties, 
and look pretty mixed with a few rout-cakes, 

The Icing.—Beat up the whites of four new-laid eggs, and 
beat in a sufficient quantity of finely-sifted white sugar to 
make the mixture of the consistence of thick cream; con- 
tinue to beat it. Beat in, by little and little, the juice of one 
lemon, and beat it until it hangs to the spoon, when it will 
be ready for use. 
them in a cool oven for a few minutes, or in a dry room 
until the next day. Before the icing is dry, any candies or 
ornamental figures you please can be placed on the cakes. 

Lemon-Sponge.—Simmer in half a piat of water, half an 
ounce of isinglass, the rind of one lemon, and loaf-sugar 
according to taste, for about half an hour, stirring one way 
all the time; but it should not boil. Then strain it through 
a piece of muslin, and let it stand for a few minutes, adding 
the juice of one lemon; after which, whisk it, without 
stopping at all, till it is quite a thick and almost solid froth ; 
rinse the mould with cold water, and be particular to put 
the sponge in before it is congealed. 

Almond-drops on Macaroons.—Quarter of a pound of 
sweet almonds, and the same quantity of butter, half a 
pound of lump-sugar. Beat the almonds in a mortar, with 
a little water to keep them from oiling; the whites of eggs 
beaten toa froth. The whole of the ingredients must be 
well beaten. Drop them, about the size of a walnut, on 
paper, and sift sugar over them. They must be baked in a 
very slow oven. Cocoa-nut, instead of almonds, is very nice. 

Hard Biscuits —Warm two ounces of butter in as much 
skim-milk as will convert a pound of flour into a very stiff 
paste. Beat it with a rolling-pin and work it ve 
Roll it out thin and cut it into round biscuits; prick them 
full of holes with a fork, and bake them for about six 
minutes. 


“ry smooth. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

%o Clean Paint.—Provide a plate with some of the best 
whiting to be had, and have ready some clean, warm water 
and a picce of flannel, which dip into the water and squeeze 
nearly dry; then take as much whiting as will adhere to it, 
apply it to the painted surface, when a little rubbing will 
remove any dirt or grease. After which, wash the part well 
with clean water, rubbing it dry with a soft wash-leather. 
Paint thus cleaned looks as well as when first laid on, with- 
out any injury to the most delicate colors. It is far better 


and } 


To Clean Marble.—Take two parts of common soda, one 
part of pumice-stone, and one part of finely-powdered chalk ; 
sift it through a fine sieve, and mix it with water; then rab 


$ it well all over the marble, and the stains will be removed; 
‘ then wash the marble over with soap and water, and it will 


Smooth it well over the cakes, and place ¢ 


be as clean as it was at first. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
Fig. 1.—WALKING-Dress or Maize-CoLonep FouLarn-—The 


; skirt has two flounces of black silk, scalloped and bound, 
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separated by three narrow ruffles of pinked silk of the 
foulard, and headed also by three pinked silk ruffles; the 
basque is close-fitting, and reaches to the top ruffle on the 
skirt; it is cut square at the neck in front, and is trimmed 
with a ruffle of black silk. 
biack and maize-colored plumes, 

Fic. 1.—Suort Hovse-Dress.—The petticoat is of blue 


Straw hat, ornamented with 


silk, trimmed with one deep flounce, made of an altcrnate 
bunch of plaits and a plain piece; on the plain piece is a 
bow of the silk, fastened down by the narrow bias band 
which heads the flounce. The upper-skirt is of blue and 
white striped Algerine gauze, made short in front and long 
at the back, where it isa good deal looped up; it is trimmed 
with a floss fringe, and bows of blue ribbon down the front. 
The blue silk body is high but open, square in front, and 
has a white gauze basquine over it, which does not meet in 
front; the sleeves reach to the elbow, and are edged with a 
fail cf deep lace; blue ribbon trimming on the 

Fig. u1.—ILousz-Dress or Wutre Musiin.—tThe skirt is 


eeves. 


rather long, and is made with a court train, which is trim- 
med with a plaited ruffle of muslin, edged with a narrow 
valenciennes; the front part has three white muslin ruffles, 
alternating with three ruffles of lilac, organdy, or lawn. 
The body is high and plain ; the sleeves long and wide, with 
lilac ruffle at the bottom: a lilac ribbon is tied loosely on 
the outside of the sleeve; broad lilac silk sash, edged with 
fringe. 

Fic. 1v.—WALKING-DREsS OF VIOLET-COLORED FOULARD, WITH 
Wuite Monairn Over-Dress-—The flounce on the foulard 
skirt is laid in full plaits, and is deeper at the sides than at 
the back or in front; it is headed by two narrow, white 


; muslin ruffles, and a tiny silk ruffle above them; a rosette 


than using soap, and does not require more than half the 


time and labor. 

To Red a Yard.—Many persons put red on a yard to cover 
green bricks. The green may be removed by pouring boil- 
ing water, in which any kind of vegetables (not greasy) have 
been boiled. Persevere in this a few days, and all green 
will disappear. For red color, make a solution of one ounce 
of common glue to one gallon of water; while hot, put in 
alum about the size of an egg, half a pound of Venetian red, 
and one pound or more of Spanish brown. Try a little on a 


ornaments the sides where the flornce is deepest. Tho 
mohair over-dress is cut in Po's~-*-e style, fitting close at 
the waist. It is rather long in fruut, and deeper at the back, 
caught up at the sides with violet rosettes. It is trimmed 
with two ruffles, one of white mohair and one of violet 
silk; the large square sleeves are trimmed to correspond. 


$ Hat of white straw braid, ornamented with sprays of 


Wisteria. 
Fic. v.—WALKING-Dress oF CASHMERE, OF A New SHADE OF 


 Gray.—The skirt is trimmed with five flounces, three wide 
; and two narrow ones, which are put on with but little full- 


¢ the sides, and opens wide in front. 


brick, let it dry, and add color, if too light, water, iftoo dark. : 


The basque is cut quite deep at the back, in points at 
It is trimmed with a 
narrow standing-up ruffle of cashmere. This basque opens 
in a point low down in front, the sleeves are half-wide, and 


ness. 
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trimmed with a ruffle at the hand. Straw hat, ornamented 


5 
with poppies. $ 

Fic. vi.—Hovuse-Dress or GRay SUMMER PopLin.—The long ; 
skirt is quite plain; the upper-skirt is cut short, and square $ 
in front, is open part way up the side, longer at the back, 3 
but not very full, and is pointed by a narrow bias band of 
the poplin, edged with blue silk cord. The waist and sleeves 
are high and plain; over the waist is worn a sleeveless 
basque of blue silk, open at the sides, with two plain, square 
flaps back and front. This basque is edged with a white ; 
Maltese lace, put on to turn up. Sash-bows, without ends, 
of gray ribbon. 

Fic. vit.—Wa.krne-Dress.—The petticoat is of black silk, ; 
with one deep flounce. Tunic and jacket of gray, trimmed 
with velvet. The tunic has one deep flounce with a high } 
heading of fluted velvet. The jacket is double-breasted, and { 
fastened with velvet buttons, velvet waist-band, flat basques } 
in front, long, draped puff at the back. Tight sleeves to the } 
elbow, from thence cut to simulate a revers unbuttoned, 
trimmed with velvet, and buttons to match. Black straw 
bonnet, trimmed with lace and feathers, and black velvet 
strings. 

FIG. VIt.—WALKING Costume oF Scotch PopLin.—Tartain } 
plaid skirt, with one deep flounce perfectly plain. Bodice } 


and tunic of black silk, draped into a large puff at the back, ¢ 
and forming four flounces in front. 
poplin to match the dress, with silk collar and bow, and with } 


Jacket with basques of } 


deep, square-cut sleeves. Velvet hat, English riding-shape, 
with the D’Orsay curved brim, and ostrich plumes. 

Fic. 1x.—SHAwL-MANTLE OF Scotch Wool, WITH BoRDER 
AND Fringe WovEN IN THE TissuE.—This mantle is formed ¢ 
by a draped tunic and jacket, with long, open sleeves, Plain } 
dress of brown poplin, with high, tight-fitting waist, and } 
close sleeves. 

Fig. X.—CARRIAGE-DRESS OF ASHES OF Roses Sik, TRIM- 
MED with Six Corps AND Buttrons.—High, tight-fitting 
waist, with basques in front and puff at the back. Sleeves 
open at the wrist, and cut up at the side. Tunic skirt, 
rounded and flounced in front. Round skirt, with double 
flounce. 

GeneRaL Remarks.—The new Spring goods are as fascinat- 
ing as if there had been no war at the very home of fashion. 
Of course, but few new silks or fancy goods have been im- 
ported, as so many workmen were called away from the 
looms to the battle-field, and all trade seems demoralized 
just now. Still Marix, of Lyons, went on manufacturing, 
and his honse supplies most of the new fine goods. As usual 
the narrow-striped Spring silks are deservedly popular 
They are always serviceable, lady-like, and dressy. For the 
more.expensivesitks, brocaded stripes are the fashion, if any- 
thing can be more fashionable than the lovely, single-colored 
silk, which’ is ever charming! These last make the most 
lady-like costume; and,one does. not, tire. of, a, dress of one 
edlor'as soon as if itiis more pronouncéd. ; But the brocaded 
silks are very stiperb:’ They! are’¢omposed of b very wide 
stripe, of satin and a stripe-ofgilk, ypon which are, thrown 
Wreaths. of shaded flawers/ They ate/ made by ail colors, 
but partienlarly ‘in that' peculiat shade called ashes of roses, 
itt Sen-gréen, and salnion-color: 5 silk! stripe is always 
white, 

—Since the ik Se cia ‘ot the Drineces Louisa, of England, 
tothe youdgSeatéh Mar  & : ry > hag Bécofiie 
Wedtide srfalby ydshibnable On i, oving babjedt’. 
Of course, all this is OWt Uf 4onrpliment to the bride elect; 
but plaidshte Fidd beboming nbt écngOpahlé-Jgokiig at this 

ny OF the year, andwe et} Prophesy: ei Sereap rap; for 
fem Ti Ainérita.’ * ~~ “ 

Monates, poplins, foulards, and alpacas, are all to be seen 
in plenty, on, eur_counters, thongh there, is not.so Breat a, 
variety sof othe French: ,goods..as we hewa: ant for Any 


t Thee bits & are | tht aida, bis tht! {bhs ot i 





and becoming more classical. 


} to the antique style of arranging the hair; 


are less ornamented than formerly. We often see an elegant 
silk with no trimming on the skirt, and the pannier not 
necessarily so much exaggerated as earlier in the season. 

New Corsets are made with decidedly longer waists. The 
introduction of the jacket-waist has hastened the increased 
length ef waist. 

SLeEVeLEss Jackets of velvet are made with deep basqnes, 
and are trimmed with Greek or Maltese lace ; these are worn 
without waistbands, but the waistband without bow or trim- 
ming is allowable for young and slender figures. 

SLeeves are all open or mousquetaire. The sleeve a coudre, 


$ with the flounce springing gracefully from the elbow, where 


it is confined by a bow and band of ribbon or velvet, is very 
pretty. 

Bonnets have altered but little since the winter, but the 
variety was sufficiently great then to satisfy any one. The 
close half-cottage, half-gipsy, is the favorite, and is taking 
the place of the round hat. For spring, bonnets of black 


$ lace, or of light-colored crepes, are the most popular, whilst 
¢ straw is reserved for later in the season. 


THE STYLE of dressing hair is undergoing a gradual change, 
For a short period the hair 
on the neck behind; bnt again there is a 
slight alteration. Wearing the hair low at the back, allow- 
ing it to fall over the top of the dress, is not cleanly; even 
where pomatum. hair-oil, etc., are not used, the natural grease 
from the hair must soil the dress in time; therefore any 
fashion that leads to the hair touching the dress should not 
Happily, there are indications of a return 
chignons, out of 
all proportions with the form of the head, are beginning to 
be abandoned, and the hair is being arranged more in style of 
the Psyche, with the hair waved and drawn from the temples, 
and having the small plaits of a cluster of ringlets fall 
gracefully, but not low, behind. 

Many ladies are wearing a cluster of plaits at the top of 
Chignons 


was worn low 


be encouraged. 


the head, and a few ringlets escaping from below. 
of cascades of curls are very generally worn in the evening, 
and a small bow, or aigrette, 
With the ordinary chignons of thick piaits the bow is always 


is invariably added at the side. 


worn in the center over the forehead. 

If the forehead is low, the hair is drawn back over a Pom- 
padour roll, and the hair that has become short from much 
frizzing is curled over a slate-pencil, then combed out to 
look fluffy, and laid back on the roll. For high foreheads, 
short, drooping curls are retained. 

FLowER CoirFrures have a single cluster for the left side, 
or for the center of the head, and a broad, trailing vine that 
hangs amidst the curls between the braids. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Dress or BLvE CASHMERE FOR a LittLe Gmi.— 
This dress is quite simple, and is suitable for out-doors. It 
hag. narrow plaited flounce around the bottom, close coat- 
sleeves, and a small, pointed cape, trimmed with a plaited, 
silk ruffle. 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF Licgnt. Yret.ow-Brown Popuin FoR A 

Youxa Grpti+Tye pkirg Wag one, naxrawfidunce, with a 
standing-up ruffle above it, line¢ ‘with a shade of siJk lighter 
than the dress; this lining shows ‘pratiity, aud the fidtinge 
is—pufon with) a marroy pb! nd of this silk. ‘A tow’ of 
Brown kebyet. ribbbn 4 adds ot Yer inphes absxe” this 
flounce ve this row pe is andther, harrow Fume of 
poplin, edhe toe foe er shade of) Bik, and put on in 
h offi a. 
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is A. one mp sat the bottom heddéd | by tro rows 
of Dlue velvet, ‘Waist’ and aleoves plain. ite apron, trim- 
meéd with a ‘band of blue ‘chintz, and fastened at the mat 
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silk, “The ‘high, plain vest, 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE CELEBRATED 


BRAND 
BLACK ALPACAS! 

This brand of Alpaca is acknowledged (by the leading 
fashion authorities) to be the standard Alpaca now sold in 
the United States, 

They are greatly improved in Justre and shade of black. 
For Spring and Summer wear—being finished alike on 
both sidcs and made of the very finest material, they far 
surpass all other Black Alpacas sold in this country. 

These splendid Goods are sold by most of the leading 
Retail Dry Goods Merchants in all the leading Cities 
and towns throughout all the States. 

4&@ Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 


is attached to each picce, bearing a picture of the | 


Buffalo, precisely like the above. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 


427 & 429 Broadway, New York. | 


Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 


THE BEAVER BRAND 


SILK FINISHED 


PURE BLACK MOHAIRS. 


These GOODS are finished alike on both sides, and are 
| distinguished for their silky appearance, brilliant lustre, 
; and pure shade of fast Black. Eeing made of the very 
| finest matericl, they positively excel all other Mohairs 
ever sold in the United States, 
| These splendid Goods are sold by most of the leading 
| Retail Dry Goods Merchants in all the leading cities 
| and towns throughout all the States. 

4a> Purchasers will know these Goods, as a ticket 
is attached to each piece bearing a picture of the 
| Beaver, precisely like the above. 


= 





PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York. 
| Sole Importers of this Brand for the United States. 





COLGATE & CoO. 


Recommend their New 


“RONDELETIA” TOILET SOAP. 


Sold by Dealers in Perfumery and Fancy Goods 
and First-Class Grocers, 


A Great Offer EEENeR%, 





will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopgons, and ORGANS | 


of s'x first-class makers, including Waters’, at EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICZS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a 
small portion cash and balance in monthly or quarterly 
instalments, 


THE 


FLORENCE 


SEWING MACHINE Co, 


Itave removed their NEW YORK Office to 


39 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY. 


Agencies wanted where not already established. 





B 


J 


in a sure and honest way, address 


Box 2793 Post Office, Philadelphia. | 
mare B, + sel 


‘THEA-NECTAR 
BLACK TEA 


with the Geeen Tea Flavor. 
ranted to suit all tastes. For scle 
everywhere. And for sale wholesale 
only by the Great Atlantic & Paci- 
fic Tea Co., 8 Church St., New York, 
P.O. Box 5506. Send for Thea-Neciar 
Circular. 


FANNING’S 
PATENT 


KID FITTING 


Demi-Skeleton 


CORSET. 


The most easy, graceful and 
sensible Curset ever introduced, 


Sample Corsets sent by mail, pre-paid, on receipt of Two 
Dollars, For circular, prices, &c., address 


WORCESTER SKIRT C9., Worcester, Mass. 








who wish to make a little pocket moncy | 


War- | 


Have you never Heard of it? 


Then inquire at once at your grocer's for DooLey’s CHEM 
ICAL Yeast Baring Powper, the only strictly pure and 
| harmless Baking Powder in market, from which good, 
sweet, palatable biscuits, rolls, cakes, or pastry can be made 


| uniformly with the same success. This article has been 

| steadily increasing in demand and public favor, and stands 

| to-day the most reliable Baking Powder in use, Ask your 

| grocer for Dootry’s Yeast Powprr, and your testimony to 
its practical worth will be added to thousands of others, 


*RESH GARDEN 


| EVERGREEN Sreps, post-paid by mail. 

| of either class for $1.00. The six classes $5.00. 

| gratis. Agents wanted, Seeds on Commission. 
B. M. WATSON, Plymouth, Mass. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES 


TO CONFORM TO 
REDUCTION OF DUTIES. 


GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS 
BY GETTING UP CLUBS. 

&@~ Send for our New Price List and a Club Form will 

accompany it, containing full directions—making a large 

saving to consumers and remunerative to club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA C0., 


81 & 83 Vesey Street, New York. 





AND FLOWER, Frvit, Hrrs, 
TREE AND SHRUB AND 
25 different packets 
Catalogues 








P. 0. Box 5643, 
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